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were coming and going, Dorothy Clay | 
waited to see Mr. Jonathan Reynolds 
of the First National Bank of North Plains. | 


O: a settee in the room where depositors | 


of the room marked ‘‘ President, ’’ she caught 
a glimpse of an old man with sharp features | 
aud white hair. At each glimpse of him her 
heart fell to beating savagely. 

‘*‘What a goose I am to be afraid of him!’’ 
she thought. ‘‘He can’t eat me; but suppose 
he says no —’’ 
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Ach 


she really had not 
supposed that any- 
one would expect a 
girl to keep a business 


came to realize her mistake, and the thought | 
of it always made her cheeks burn. 


‘* But he wouldn’t remember!’’ she de- 
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Now and then, as clerks passed in and out engagement like a man; but she afterward | compel us to sell the team.’’ She waited; but | 


she said aloud, ‘‘it’s 
against the law to 
remove mortgaged 
property. You could 


the banker evidently expected her to do the 
talking. 
‘*Grandfather and I are thinking of moving 
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|him. If only she could let him believe 
that! But in a low tone she said: 

‘*No, I didn’t know then about the place 
at Gulch. I just went to a picnic.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I see! That’s how you feel about 
business appointments! Now, you would 
| like what is usually called a salary loan—but 

you’re new to your work. Suppose you fail 


cided. ‘‘He’s the kind to put things out of | back to Gulch, where his ranch is. It’s mort- | in teaching?’’ 


mind. ’’ 


gaged, but he could pay the mortgage off if he 


**T’ll sueceed, I know. You see, I substi- 


Just then the clerk left, and Mr. Reynolds | could just get back to the work he knows. | tuted once at Gulch, and I never do have 


That was the point; if he refused her, | eyes; Dorothy’s—which were soft, and a light | 


there would seem to be no 
way out at all; her whole 


ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


| turned'to her. He had hard, twinkling black Only he needs the team, you see.”’ 


She would not tell the banker how broken 


any trouble in making big boys behave.’’ 

| The expression of her mouth hardened 
alittle. If her eyes were a 
little soft, her hair, nearly 





plan to restore the family 
fortunes would collapse— 
and it was the one scheme 
that had seemed feasible 
since she and her brother 
had realized that all of their 
grandfather’s money had 
been lost in the grocery 
business at North Plains. 

‘*Dear old grandfather !’’ 
Dorothy thought. ‘‘ The 
worst of it is that he never 
wanted to mortgage his 
ranch at Gulch, he never 
wanted to move to this 
town, he never cared about 
the grocery business — he 
just yielded because Guy 
and I didn’t like the coun- 
try. And now his money’s 
all gone, unless —’’ 

The case would seem 
hopeless indeed should 
Jonathan Reynolds refuse 
to help them. Grandfather 
Clay could never have 
brought himself to ask the 
favor; possibly, if he had 
known that Dorothy meant 
to interview the banker, he 
would have stopped her. 

‘*Now—what am I going 
to say?’’ Dorothy was ask- 
ing herself, when the presi- 
dent’s door opened and word 
came that Mr. Reynolds was 
ready to see her. Dorothy’s 
heart behaved absurdly ; it 
jumped like the bronchos 








red, flashed defiantly where 
the sun struck it. 

‘“*You’re Irish?’’ asked 
the banker irrelevantly. 

‘*Grandmother was. ’’ 

‘*Well, we assume you can 
teach school.’’ 

**You see, Mr. Reynolds, 
I don’t ask you to take a 
risk.’ 

‘‘Salary loans are always 
risks. You might die or 
get crippled. ’’ 

Dorothy gasped; she was 
not accustomed to hear her 
life and limbs discussed in 
that indifferent fashion. 

“I will say, Miss Clay, 
that any North Plains 
school-teacher in good and 
regular standing could get 
the small loan you wish 
from a bank. Lending to 
one employed at a distance 
is different; I could not 
do that with other people’s 
money.’’ He leaned back 
in his chair, put the tips of 
his fingers together and con- 
tinued to look at her. ‘‘As 
you know, unsecured loans 
are usually made on a basis 
of character. Now, Miss 
Clay, I’ll be entirely frank 
—I wouldn’t lend your 
brother money. ’’ 

Dorothy rose. ‘‘I see 
we’re not getting any where. 








that she used to ride at the 
ranch, and would not be 
quieted. But she tried not 
to let the banker see that she was fright- 
ened; she walked boldly into the little room 
and sat down. 

A clerk came in, and she had a few more 
moments to wait—and to think. 

Dorothy had particular reasons for being 
afraid—and embarrassed. She had come to 
convince Mr. Reynolds that she would be 
dependable in a business way, and she had 
not shown herself so at North Plains. 
Nearly everyone knew how she had acted 
about the little school at the edge of the 
town; and of course Mr. Reynolds knew, 
because he had helped to get her the appoint- | 
ment. , | 

‘*Maybe he’s forgotten who I am, though, ’’ 
she said to herself, as she stole a glance at 
the banker. As yet he had given no sign 
that he recognized her. 





brown like beaver fur—looked as if they were | 
anxious to run and hide. But they met the | 
black ones bravely. 

‘*T am Dorothy Clay,’’ she began. 

‘*T remember you quite well, Miss Clay.’’ 

Dorothy wanted to retort, ‘‘Well, then, stop | 
trying to look holes into me!’’ What she did | 
say was, ‘‘Mr. Reynolds, you hold a mortgage | 
on grandfather’s horses. ’’ 

She stopped, but the banker waited for her 
to resume. If only the mortgage had belonged 
to some one else—some one who would talk 
instead of look! 

‘“‘My brother can’t pay the money,’’ she | 
began again. 

‘‘Oh! And he let you come and say so?”’ | 

Dorothy winced at the scorn in the banker’s | 
tone. It was true that Guy had shaken him- 
self free of responsibility after the failure, and 


““MY DEAR YOUNG LADY, I'M SPEAKING OF CHARACTER STRICTLY IN THE BANKER’S SENSE.” 


and disheartened her grandfather was, how 
disappointed in Guy, how mortified by the 


debts; she would not say anything that might | 


sound like an appeal for pity. But she was 
silent a moment; and the brown eyes pleaded 
the cause of her ruined grandfather. 

The banker said nothing, and Dorothy’s 
cheeks began to burn. She knew that Mr. 


Reynolds had taken this chattel mortgage—out | 
of his private means, not the bank’s money— | 


from a man who could not afford to be a cred- 
itor of Guy Clay’s; that he had done it in 
spite of the fact that no one in North Plains 
felt any confidence in the family. 

“I’m doing no good by talking,’’ she said 
to herself, and almost rose to go away; but 


she remembered the precious team and the | 


old man who had taken the place of father 
and mother to her and Guy. So she made 


At the time when Dorothy’s grandfather | that he had left a great many debts in town. | another effort. 


began to seem worried about business, she | 
had thought that she would like to help him, | 
and so she had applied for the position of | 
teacher at the little school. North Plains) 
people had helped her, and she seemed vir- | 
tually to have won the appointment. But | 


But she explained earnestly, ‘‘ Guy didn’t) 
know I was coming. In fact, he’s out of | 
town. He—he had a business opening in} 
another part of the state.’’ 
‘*What sort of opening?’’ 
When a man has a mortgage on your goods | 


‘*T thought, Mr. Reynolds,’’ she said, ‘‘that | 


you might be willing to lend us the money 
and lift the mortgage. ’’ 

The banker spoke at last: 
security ?”’ 


‘‘On my note,’’ replied Dorothy. And the 


on the day the directors met to have personal | and you are asking for an extension of time, | black eyes seemed to be smiling at her. ‘‘I 
interviews with the applicants there had been | you have to let him question you; but Dorothy | have a position to teach at Gulch,’’ she re- 


a picnic and a delightful all-day drive into | 
the foothills. 


shut her lips firmly. She would not admit 


So Dorothy had sent word to | that Guy had gone off to sell stock for a South | ‘‘Here’s my contract. 


sumed, drawing an envelope from her bag. 
I’m to get seventy dol- 


the school board that it would be impossible | American rubber company — Mr. Reynolds | lars a month, and I begin as soon as the new 
for her to be present, and that she would | would not think that much of an opening. 


come another day. The school board gave 
the appointment to another girl. 


Dorothy had not meant to seem frivolous;|met the banker’s glance. 


She looked down, then looked up. 
holes into me again!’’ she reflected, as she 
‘*Of course,’’ 


‘* Boring | 


building’s done—sometime in November. ’’ 
“‘T see. That was the reason you didn’t 
clinch the appointment to this other school?’’ 
Dorothy was sorely tempted not to contradict 


‘©On what! 


You felt, Mr. Reynolds, that 
it wasn’t the thing for Guy 
to send me to say he couldn’t 
pay. On the same principle 
|I should think you would have told him 
you didn’t think him honest, and not —’’ 

‘“*My dear young lady, I’m speaking of 
character strictly in the banker’s sense. 
Now, sit down again and we’!l see what sort 
| of banking head you have.’’ 

Suddenly Dorothy realized that there was 
| a kindly twinkle in the black eyes. She felt 
a little abashed. 

‘*Suppose you were president here and 
two perfectly honest men came in for loans? 
One, we’ll assume, had been plugging away 
for years, coming up to time with every obli- 
gation ; the other had been in several different 
sorts of business, stopping now and then, 
throwing up his job to attend picnics —’’ 
Dorothy’s laugh broke bounds suddenly. 
‘*Which man would get the loan from you?’’ 
asked the banker. ‘‘Exactly. I knew you 
had a good financial head. Now, Miss Clay, 
a bank isn’t concerned with a person’s 
morality—except that sort of honesty that’s 
policy, too. With us ‘character’ means 
thrift, energy, carefulness, exactness; you 
can sum it up in the word—dependable.’’ 

‘*T see,’? Dorothy replied meekly. 

‘*T’m sure you’re dependable. I’m very 
glad to let you have the money on your note. ’’ 

When Dorothy had signed her name and, 
flushed and trembling, was out in the street, 
she stopped to take a long breath. ‘‘I like 
him, I do like him!’ she said to herself. 
‘*But oh, I’d starve before I’d fail in those 
payments !’’ 

She started toward home, walking faster 
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RUNNIN’ DOWN" BILLINGS 


HIS here whole country’s goin’ to 
(See the bad,’’ said ‘‘Runnin’ Down’’ 
“+ Billings. ‘‘It’s runnin’ down.’’ 
is, He kicked discontentedly at the 
| basket of kindling beside the little 
stove and looked with disapproval 

at his companion. ‘‘Yes,’’ he continued, ‘‘and 
you’re runnin’ down, and I’m runnin’ down. ’’ 

After a silence that lasted for a quarter of | 
an hour he addressed the lithograph of a/ 
schooner under full sail that graced the wall. 

‘‘Now you are a heap more company than 
this here ol’ craft.’? He jerked his thumb | 
aceusingly at Captain Locker. ‘‘For fifteen | 
year him and me has been livin’ here together, | 
and in all that period of time I hain’t ever 
knew him to do anythin’ sociable. He hain’t | 
got any strength of character; he don’t git | 
mad, and he don’t ever show any delight—and | 
as for conversation, a motter on the wall is} 
a chatterin’ nuisance by comparison. In all | 
them years he’s been doin’ nothin’ but jus’ 
runnin’ down.”’ 

‘*7Pears to me,’’ said Captain Locker | 
mildly, ‘‘like you was discontented. ’’ H 

‘*T be—and who wouldn’t 
be? Why don’t you ever 
do anythin’ but just ‘sit 
there in the corner? A 
body’d think you was a 
figgerhead with a pipe into 
its mouth, for all the good 
that there organ does you. 
Hain’t you got any anger, 
or sorrer, or joy, or affec- 
tion, or anythin’ into that 
there body of yourn?’’ 

‘*T guess I be a bit quiet, ’” 
said the captain. 

Half an hour of silence 
followed. Runnin’ Down 
Billings and the captain 
smoked without a word. As 
both old fellows were just 
dozing off, a tiny wail 
sounded above the lashing 
of the chill fall wind and 
rain. It was a faint little 
sound, yet both old men 
sat erect and looked about 
them, startled. 

‘“‘What’s that there?’ 
asked Billings. 

‘*Mebbe ’twa’n’t any- 
thin’.’’ 

Again they listened atten- 
tively, and again came the 
faint little wail. Captain 
Locker rose slowly, lighted 
the lantern and pushed 
open the door. Billings 
listened to the sound of his 
footsteps as he splashed 
round in the rain. Presently 
the captain’s rotund form 
reappeared in the doorway. 
Something was cuddled in 
the hollow of hisarm. The 
old fellow set his lantern down and approached 
the stove. There he disclosed to Billings’s 
astonished view the tiniest mite of a bedraggled 
kitten that ever begged for shelter. It was 
indeed a sorry little animal, drenched and cold; 
its little legs, uncertain at the best, were hardly 
able to support it, and its fur was plastered to 
its thin sides like a glove. 

‘‘Miaow!”? it said, and looked at Runnin’ 
Down Billings. 

‘“‘Talk to him; he brung you in!’’ he 
snapped, pointing at Captain Locker. 

The captain got an old coat and put the kitten 
on it beside the stove, but said no word. 

‘*Wot you goin’ to do with that there cat?’’ 
asked Billings after a pause. 

‘I’m goin’ to keep it.’’ 

‘*You ain’t. I don’t like cats. All cats is 
bad, but this un here looks like somethin’ was 
wrong With it. It looks to me like its ancestors 
had been runnin’ down for generations. ’’ 

‘*T’m a-goin’ fo keep it,’’ said the captain. 

Then came a couple of hours’ silence, during 
which the kitten dried out and began to purr 
contentedly. 

‘Listen to that,’’ said the captain, as he | 



















4 “By Clarence 


bent over the guest and stroked her fur softly. 
‘*Feels kinda like it was relatives. ’’ 

The next morning Captain Locker sat in a 
brown study. He had no word to say and his 
household duties went undone. 

‘‘ What’s the matter with you?’’ asked 
Runnin’ Down Billings. 

‘“‘I’m studyin’.’’ 

‘¢ *Bout what??? 

‘**Bout that there kitten. Y’see, bein’ as 
I’ve sorter adopted her, I orter give her a fair 
start into life. I orter pervide her with a 
name and have a launchin’ —’’ 

‘*A what?’’ 

‘*A Jaunchin’. How else kin I give her 
a name? W’en you give boats names you 
launch them, don’t you? What’s good enough 
for boats is jus’ right for kittens. What’s 





DRAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 





“I'LL NAME HER THE THOMAS HENRY HARRISON SWALES, 


AFTER MY GRANDDAD,” HE ANNOUNCED. 


worrying me is—what shall I name her, and 
how kin I launch her?’’ 

After a minute the captain’s face brightened. 
‘*T’ll name her The Thomas Henry Harrison 
Swales, after my granddad,’’ he announced. 

‘*Thomas !’? exploded Billings. ‘‘Thomas!’? 

‘*T don’t care. You calls ships ‘her’ and 
then names them Ulysses S. Grant and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and sich names. I guess 
them rules applies to cats, too.’’ 

Kittens grow rapidly, and The Thomas 
Henry Harrison Swales grew as rapidly as 
any. Every day, to the captain’s worried 
eyes, she appeared to have grown. 

‘‘Got that there launchin’ figgered out?’’ 
Billings would ask each morning. 

‘*Not yit,’’ the captain would answer sor- 
rowfully. ‘But I ’spect to to-day.’’ 

Since the night of the guest’s arrival Billings 
had ignored her. At first she made playful 
advances toward him, but, being met with cold- 
ness, she soon learned to accept the situation— 
and man and kitten went their several ways 
as if the other had not existed. 

Not so the captain. He and The Thomas 
Henry Harrison Swales were inseparable. In 
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the long evenings the old fellow read his paper 
with the kitten on his knee, and her grateful 
‘¢pr-r-r-r-r-r-r |’? was sweet music in his ears. 

‘*Tt’s jus’ like relatives,’’ he repeated softly. 

Runnin’ Down Billings saw this friendship 
grow under his eyes. For hours together he 
would watch the captain and The Thomas 
Henry Harrison Swales with an expression 
that might not have been read amiss as one of 
yearning. But he never spoke to the kitten, 
never touched her. And each morning he 
would ask the captain: 

‘*Goin’ to have that there launchin’ to-day ?’’ 

‘*Not to-day,’’ the captain would reply. 
‘*T ain’t quite got it figgered out ‘yet, but I’m 
gittin’ at it—I’m gittin’ at it.’’ 

The captain got a piece of string and tied it 
toa spool. This plaything he suspended from 
a shelf and showed it to the 
kitten, which was delighted. 

‘*Jus’ look at her!’’ he 
exclaimed gleefully, as she 
bore down upon the unsus- 
pecting spool. ‘‘Ain’t she 
a tidy little craft? Ain’t 
she, now—jist? Look’t 
that there tail a-stickin’ up 
straight, jus’ like a spar. 
Look’t that there white 
spot forrud to starboard. 
Look’t them after legs. 
That’s the fines’ cat in 
creation. ’’ 

One day the captain was 
out on the river fishing and 
Billings was alone in the 
house. The kitten played 
busily with her spool; now 
she crouched ; now she crept 
upon her prey; now she 
leaped upon it and rolled 
over on her back in an 
ecstasy of pleasure as she 
scratched and bit at the dan- 
gling toy. Billings watched 
with a queer expression in 
his eyes. Nearer and nearer 
he hitched his chair, as if 
drawn by an_ irresistible 
force. But the kitten was 
busy and paid no heed to 
him. At last the man 
bent over with outstretched 
hand ; but before his fingers 


leaped to his feet and 
stamped through the door. 

‘“*T guess I’m runnin’ 
down,’’ he growled, ‘‘when 
I can’t git along without 
foolin’ with a cat! I hain’t 
had any kith or kin for forty year, and I ain’t 
needin’ any now—and I ain’t needin’ an 
animile. ’’ 

Months went by, and still The Thomas Henry 
Harrison Swales had not been launched. One 
afternoon the captain and Billings were seated 
on their low doorstep gazing out over the river. 
The cat lay sleeping the sleep of contentment 
on the sun-warmed sands. Down the beach 
trotted a stray dog on pleasure bent. When he 
saw the cat, he rushed joyously to the attack. 

The Thomas Henry Harrison Swales as- 
sumed a posture of defense. The captain 
opened his mouth to shout; but before the old 
fellow found an appropriate word, Runnin’ 
Down Billings dashed swiftly to the rescue. 
He snatched the cat to the safety of his shoulder 
and addressed the dog with hard words. Then 
he returned to his seat. 

‘*Here’s your cat,’’ he said to the captain. 
‘“*T was ’fraid she might claw up that there 
dawg, and then we’d have trouble with the 
feller that owns him.’’ 

The captain smiled into the distance and 
stroked his pet’s still bristling fur. 

‘“The Thomas Henry Harrison Swales sure 


touched the soft fur, he 


set all sail,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ Bore some resem- 
blance to a schooner with all canvas spread.’’ 

‘Huh!’ snorted Billings. 

When the captain went to the door to call 
The Thomas Henry Harrison Swales to her 
supper, he called in vain. No pussy appeared, 
although he called loud and long. Much 
perturbed, he returned to his household duties ; 
but from time to time, as the evening passed, 
he stepped outside, and in his shaky old voice 
called, ‘‘ Kitty, kitty, kitty !’’ 

‘‘Tl’m afeard somethin’s up and happened 
to her,’’ he mourned, when bedtime came and 
the cat had not yet appeared. 

‘*Most likely she’s went off to set onto some- 
body’s fence and yowl,’’ Billings replied. 
‘*Cats has irregular habits. ’’ 

‘*Tf she ain’t back by mornin’,’’ the captain 
declared with determination, ‘‘I’m a-goin’ to 
search for her.’’ 

No ‘‘miaow!’’ asked admittance during the 
night, and the dawn saw the captain starting 
in quest of the absent cat. But no sooner had 
the captain passed from view in one direction 
than Billings set out in the other. 

‘“‘I’m goin’ for a walk,’’ he told himself. 
‘*Course, if I: was to see that there cat, I’d 
bring her home. ’*Twouldn’t be doin’ right 
by the captain not to. But I ain’t goin’ to 
look for her—not special. ’’ 

Nevertheless, Billings betook himself to 
nooks and corners not particularly desirable 
for a morning stroll, and he seemed to examine 
the territory through which he passed with 
unnecessary minuteness. He poked his head 
into old barns and sheds, and took especial 
notice if he saw a cat sleeping on a doorstep. 

He walked for a long time,—much longer 
than was his custom, —and finally, because his 
stiff old legs began to grow weary, he turned 
back toward home. Down on the beach was 
anold shanty. He had not peered into it when 
he had passed it before, and now he poked his 
head through the door. A sound met his ears 
that caused him to press farther into the shack. 
The sound was unmistakably ‘‘pr-r-r-r-r!’’ 
but it was not like The Thomas’s purr. Far 
deeper, softer, more melodious it rolled. 

Billings lighted a match and stepped inside. 
The purring stopped abruptly as he entered 
with the light, but a tentative ‘‘miaow !’’ came 
from a far corner. It had a sort of inviting 
yet diffident tone. Billings responded to the 
invitation. 

There nestled The Thomas Henry Harrison 
Swales—and close against her warm fur cud- 
dled five tight-eyed, fumbling kittens. 

Abruptly Billings withdrew, and hobbled 
home as briskly as he could. Assuring him- 
self that the captain had not returned, he took 
a basket from its peg and retraced his steps to 
the shanty. Mumbling and grumbling, he 
put the family gently into his basket and 
carried them home. There he made a bed of 
soft rags for them, and then hastily withdrew. 

When he came back, an hour later, the cap- 
tain sat in the doorway with a happy grin on 
his weather-beaten face. 

**She’s come home,’’ he announced. 

‘*Who has?’’ asked Billings. 

‘“The Thomas Henry Harrison Swales,’’ 
said the captain. ‘‘And she’s up and fetched 
a fambly with her.’’ 

‘“‘Huh!’’ growled Billings. 

‘*And,’’ went on the captain, ‘‘what s’prises 
me is that she fixed up a bed for herself.’’ 
He glanced quizzically at Billings, who kicked 
the floor uneasily. 

‘*Five of them,’’ the captain said. ‘‘I s’pose 
we’ll have to drownd them.’’ He watched 
Billings out of the corner of his eye. ‘‘It’ll 
cost a heap to keep them all—for milk and sich. 
Guess we better take them down to the river. ’’ 

‘*Huh!’? exploded Runnin’ Down Billings. 
‘*You’re runnin’ down, I guess. Drownd 
them there. kittens! Drownd them? Milk? 
Huh! I cale’late that we kin buy more milk 
*thout runnin’ down for lack of nourishment 
ourselves. ’” 

He coughed to hide his embarrassment and 
went into the house. 

Presently he appeared at the door, and 
addressed the captain gruffly: ‘‘I s’pose you’ll 





be wantin’ to launch the whole fleet now ?’’ 





and still faster, until at the corner she began | 
torun. As she reached the veranda, she called | 
out, ‘‘Grandfather, here’s good news !’’ | 
Captain Clay was glad and relieved, as she | 
had expected he would be. ‘‘But it’s a heavy | 
burden, honey,’’ he objected. ‘‘I could sell | 
the team. Horses are low, but they’d bring a | 
little over the mortgage. And my credit’s 
good at Gulch. I could hire horses there instead 
of laying the mortgage on my girl.’’ 
‘*Grandfather—hush! Who took your money 
to go to college when you couldn’t near afford 
it? Didn’t I say then I’d stay by you always?’’ 
The old man stroked her head. ‘‘I knew I 
could depend on my girl.’’ The faint empha- 
sis on the word ‘‘girl’’ was his first acknowl- 
edgment that he was disappointed in Guy. 
Dorothy was silent, thinking. Of course, 
when Guy had deserted them he believed 
that he would make a great deal of money 
selling rubber stock, and do wonderful things 
for his grandfather and his sister. He felt 
that it would be foolish to go back and work | 
on the ranch. But why did he always feel so | 








sure? She leaped toa judgment. ‘‘When Guy 
wants to do a thing he makes himself think 


that it’s better for everyone.’’ For a minute | 


her heart was bitter toward her brother. 

Her grandfather put a hand into his pocket. 
‘*T found a letter for you at the post oftice, 
honey,’’ he said. 

Dorothy took the envelope. ‘‘From Bert 
Sid,’’ she said ; and a dimple that appeared only 
when she was pleased came out near her mouth. 

‘*Listen, grandfather. He says, ‘Aunt Mabel 
and I will pass through North Plains Thursday, 
and we hereby invite ourselves to luncheon —’ 

‘*And that’s to-morrow—how lovely! Why, 
grandfather, you act as if you didn’t remem- 
ber the Salisburys! Lilah Salisbury — my 
roommate at college? I visited her in vaca- 


| tions, you know, and when she was married, 


right after commencement, I was her brides- 
maid. Oh, you’re teasing me; of course you 
know! Yes, Bert Sid’s Lilah’s cousin.’ © 
She read on: ‘‘Aunt Mabel has something 
to ask you—she’s ever so lonely, now that 
Lilah’s married and gone. Just make up 








your mind to say yes.’’ Dorothy read to the 
close: ‘‘Till to-morrow, Albert Sidney Salis- 
bury.’’ Then she put the letter away. 

‘‘Of course,’’ she reflected, ‘‘Lilah’s mother 
wants me to go there for the winter; and of 


| course I mustn’t think of it.’’ 


In the pleasant preparations of that day and 
the next morning, Dorothy forgot her school 
at Gulch, the mortgaged team and the coming 
journey. She ironed the drawn-work luncheon 
doilies, washed her best china, and cleaned 
the shabby upholstery of the ready-furnished 
house that they had occupied in North Plains. 
Then she found a pretty vase for some red 
roses left from the birthday box that Bert Sid 
had sent her the week before. 

‘*You’ll love them, grandfather !’’ she said. 
“Oh, I did enjoy the vacations there, before 
Lilah was married! There’s so much to see, 
so many things to go to inacity! I wish —’’ 
She stopped herself firmly. ‘‘But at present 
you and I are going back to Gulch; the quicker 
we get there the better.’’ 

She had meant to put Mrs. Salisbury’s plan 


for her quite out of mind; but everything 
conspired to remind her of it. As she brushed 
her hair, she thought of Lilah, who had loved 
to do it for her at college. On the night of 
the wedding, the bride herself had overseen 
the arrangement of those red-brown braids. 

‘*That was a gay time,’’ thought Dorothy. 
‘*All I had to think of was looking nice and 
having fun. It’s different now.’’ 

Dorothy had pretty clothes this fall; for she 
was clever at sewing, and she had earned a 
little money by teaching as a substitute. 

‘Tf I went,’’ she reflected, ‘‘I shouldn’t 
need things to wear—only pocket money. And 
Cousin Edith always sends me money in the 
fall for a suit.’’ 

She looked into the mirror to see how the 
recurled plume drooped over her made-over 
velvet hat in the back. ‘‘But of course I’m 
not going—that’s settled.’’ 

Then Opal dropped in. Opal was Mr. 
| Jonathan Reynolds’s niece; and she, too, had 
| been at college with Lilah Salisbury. 

‘*Did you know the Salisburys are coming 
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through town to-day?’’ she asked. ‘‘I’m on 
my way to the station to meet them. I had a 
note yesterday from Bert Sid.’’ 

Dorothy felt a little, silly sting of pique. At 
college she, not Opal, had been Lilah’s special 
friend; she had not supposed that Lilah’s 
mother and cousin would wish to give any of 
their short time in North Plains to seeing Opal. 

But almost instantly she was ashamed. 
‘‘Why, we can walk down together!’’ she 
said. ‘*They’re to have luncheon here.’’ 

“Oh, are they? Then they must come to 
our house to have dinner and spend the eve- 
ning.’’ Dorothy was always irritated when 
Opal took possession of things and people. 
-‘And, Dorothy, daddy said I could have the 
motor to give them a long ride this afternoon. 
We ought to start about half past one or two.’’ 

‘*Then I am not really to see them at all?’’ 
Dorothy asked herself. Aloud—for she did 
not want to be selfish—she said, ‘‘It’ll be nice 
for them to see the country round here. ’’ 

‘*‘T wish there were room for you. But 
mother’s going with us.’’ 

‘Oh, don’t worry about that; it’s all right.’’ 

Dorothy smiled, but her cheeks grew pink. 

‘“‘Can’t you come over a little while this 
evening, Dorothy ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ Dorothy answered stiffly. 

On the way to the station Dorothy had little 
to say. Her happy day was spoiled; she felt 
a fierce, ridiculous desire to have these old 
friends care far more for her than for Opal. 

‘‘T am petty and horrid!’’ she thought, as 
they stood together on the platform. 

‘*Tt’s on time,’’ she said aloud, as an engine 
whistled and the station agent dragged out 
his mail bag. 

Up rushed the train. In the aisle of a coach 
Dorothy saw a familiar gray shoulder, a big 
nose and a soft gray hat. 

‘*There’s Bert Sid. They’ve come!’’ ex- 
claimed Opal. 

A moment later Mrs. Salisbury was holding 
Dorothy’s hands and looking at her with the 
smile that was like Lilah’s. 

‘“*You walk ahead with Opal, Bert Sid,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I want to tell Dorothy something 
important. ?? 

‘*Tt’?s so good to see you again!’? Dorothy 
whispered, squeezing her hand. 

‘*T’ve got a plan, Dorothy child. You know 
Bert Sid’s away a good deal now, and leaves 
me all alone. I can’t think of going through 
another winter like the last one, and you know 
whom I want to come and stay with me.’’ 

Dorothy started to say something, but Mrs. 
Salisbury smilingly interrupted: 

‘*Now, just waita minute. I know all about 
the school-teaching plan, and that’s the point of 
what I’ve got to say. Come, spend the winter 
with me and make it your business to get a job 
in the high school in the city. You’d start on a 
hundred a month. The idea, with yourdiploma, 
of your taking that place in the country! You 
can do so much better for yourself in the city, 
and also for your grandfather. ’’ 

Dorothy was silent. Of course, even to Mrs. 
Salisbury, she could not tell the whole story 
of Guy’s failure and the debts and the mort- 
gaged team. 

‘‘You haven’t signed your contract yet, I 
hope !’’? remarked her friend. 

‘*No; but really I must get it off to-day.’’ 

‘‘No, Dorothy, you’re coming tome. You 
must. It’ll be the best sort of preparation for 





‘‘Why, I think she’d like it,’’ was her reply. 
‘*Why don’t you ask her?’’ 

As she stood alone on the veranda after 
they had gone, her grandfather appeared with 
his hat. ‘‘Say, honey, don’t you want that 
contract mailed ?’’ 

‘*N-not just now. I’ve all thesedishes todo. ’’ 

With her hands in the soapy water, Dorothy 
fought unsuccessfully to keep back the tears. 
As she brushed them away, she seemed to see 
Jonathan Reynolds’s face, his thin, white hair 
and his smile. 

‘*T’m glad Opal’s been asked by now!’’ she 
said fiercely. ‘‘Now I can’t change my mind.’’ 

About eight o’clock that evening Opal’s 
brother came to take her over to his house for 
the evening. It wasvery gay in the parlor there. 
The boys had their violins and Opal sang all the 
things she had learned in the conservatory. 
Dorothy felt unreasonably hurt; she seemed to 
be left out of things. She stood a long while 
alone by the window that opened on the wide 
front veranda. Then some one said, ‘‘ Dorothy, 
can’t you step through?’’ It was Bert Sid. 

They stood together on the veranda in the 
moonlight. It was their first real opportunity 
to talk together, and Bert Sid and Dorothy 
had been close friends at college. 


‘*What a musical family it is here!’? He 





glanced back into the parlor. ‘‘Miss Opal has | get a good position in the high school in town, 
a lovely little voice, hasn’t she? I’d forgotten | instead of wasting your life out there at Gulch. 


how well she could sing.’’ 


| Your grandfather’ll be so much happier in the 


‘‘She sings beautifully,’’? Dorothy assented. | end, to see you getting on well.’’ 


‘‘Speaking of voices, next month I’m taking 
you to hear Calvé, you know.’’ 

Dorothy laughed, and was fvdlishly glad. 

‘* Aunt Mabel was for asking—some one else ; 
but I knew you meant to say you are coming 
to us; so I told her to wait.’’ 

Laughing again, Dorothy laid her head back 
among the vines. 

‘*T’m overjoyed that you’re going to spend 
the winter with her, Red Ridinghood.’’ That 
was Lilah’s name for her, on account of the 
bright red-brown of her hair. 

‘*Bert Sid, listen. I can’t come right now. 
It would be wrong to grandfather—he—can’t 
do without me.’’ 

‘*Tf you’re not conceited, Dorothy Clay! 
Can’t do without you a few months? By 
spring you’ll have a place in town, and if he 
wants to he can move in; and —’’ 

Dorothy shook her head; but Bert Sid saw 
the lines weaken round her mouth. 

‘*T’m so glad you’re coming, Dorothy! It’ll 
seem like having Lilah back again.’’ 

She was silent, and he went on eagerly. 

‘*And you see how much wiser it is; you’ll 


‘*Perhaps it would be more sensible,’’ Dor- 
othy admitted. 

‘‘Of course it would. You simply can’t stay 
away.’’ 

This time she did not correct him. As she 
looked up the street, she saw a large, square 
house with an electric porch light. Inside 
that house, she knew, Jonathan Reynolds sat 
reading his newspaper. 

Of course he should have his money. ‘‘Guy 
ought to pay it; it’s his place!’’ thought 
Dorothy. And if Guy did not, the team could 
be sold. Grandfather had said so! 

She closed her eyes. This time she did not 
see Jonathan Reynolds, but another old man, 
who smiled with his worn-out eyes, and said, 
‘*T knew I could depend on my girl.’”’ 

**Could you join us down here at the Junc- 
tion about next Tuesday ?’’ 

‘*Yes, Tuesday would be all right.’’ Doro- 
thy caught her breath. She thought of 
Jonathan Reynolds, then—again—of her 
grandfather. ‘‘We’re never young but once, ’’ 
she repeated to herself, ‘‘just once. ’’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


Cjhe OLD KHANSAMAH 


rice 


MONG other old-fashioned things that 
are disappearing from India under the 
pressure of Western civilization is the 

khansamah. ‘Translated literally, the word 
means ‘‘prince of preparations,’’ or ‘‘prince 
of personalities’’—in other words, the servant 
who stands between the alien master and the 
inconveniences of everyday life. 

In the old days the khansamah was a per- 
son of great importance, and in many cases 
son followed father in the service of the same 
family. Beginning as cook boy in the kitchen, 
where, as indeed elsewhere in the establish- 
ment, his father reigned supreme, he would 
rise through the office of ‘‘bottle washer’’ in 
the pantry, and so to head footman. At last 
his father, giving up the attempt to conceal the 
oncoming of years by dyeing his beard purple, 
would petition for a pension. Then the son, 
with an extra dozen yards of starched muslin 
in his turban and waistband, and a vast 
accession of dignity, would blossom out into a 
full-blown khansamah. 

On the occasion of a big entertainment it 
used to be no uncommon thing to see an old 
man, starched and beturbaned, standing at the 
head of the posse of attendants—spare of beard, 
trembling of hand, but lavish of salaams and 
profuse of toothless smiles to the guests, many 
of whom, to the old servitor’s huge delight, 
would greet him by name. 

To him would be awarded as of right the 
honor of ‘‘parsin’ ’’ the dish of the evening, be 
it ‘‘Chrissmuspuddeen’’ or that entrée dear 
to the heart of every Indian khansamah, 
‘*mushroom charp’’ (chops)—a very indiges- 
tible, unsavory compound in which pickled 





your work. Think! You’ll hear Paderewski, 
and that great woman violinist, and any 
number of others. Bert Sid is just crazy 
to take you to everything. And we both —’’ 

‘*Here’s our house —and here’s grand- 
father!’’ Dorothy cried. ‘‘ Grandfather, 
you’d have known Mrs. Salisbury anywhere 
just by my descriptions, wouldn’t you?’’ 

They went into the hall, with the bearskin 
on its floor, and its walls decorated with the 
antlers of deer that old Captain Clay had 
shot in the early days. 

‘‘Tt’s very wild still round our ranch at 
Gulch,’ Dorothy explained. ‘‘We’re going 
to start for there next week. And what do 
you think? We’re not going by train, be- 
cause it’s a long, roundabout way. We’re 
going to drive through the mountains with 
the team. You know grandfather knows 
everything about camping. ’’ 

Her eyes sparkled for the moment; it 
seemed so fine a plan—to use the team and 
to save forty dollars of railway fare. 

‘‘It would be jolly fun, all right,’’ Bert 
Sid put in, ‘‘but you’re not going to Gulch, 
Miss Dorothy Clay. You have another 
engagement for this winter. ’’ 

They did not discuss the matter further 
until after luncheon, when Dorothy and 
Mrs. Salisbury sat together on the porch; it | 
was their last minute, for Opal might come at 
any moment now with the car. 

‘‘Now, Dorothy,’’ said Mrs. Salisbury, ‘‘I’m 
Sure you’re coming to me for the winter.’’ 

_ Dorothy looked up. ‘‘I can’t tell you all about 
it, but I must stay. I shouldn’t deserve any- 
one’s respect if I deserted grandfather now.’’ 

Mrs. Salisbury looked into the soft, eager eyes. 
““C see,’? she said at last. ‘‘Well, after that, 
dear, of course I can’t urge you any more.’’ 

The automobile appeared. 

“I wonder, Dorothy—dear—if Opal might 
like to stay with me in your place this winter??? 

Dorothy winced, then blushed for herself. 








| of cutlet fried in butter. 


mushrooms are the chief ingredient. 
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“YOU NEED NOT TELL ME, MEM-SAHIB. I KNOW 
IT. THE WILD DUCK WAS OVERDONE.” 


It would be unkind, however, to let ‘‘mush- 
room charp’’ stand sponsor for the cookery of 
India. Some of those old khansamahs had 
hundreds of dishes at their finger ends, if not 
on their tongue tips. Anything more bewil- 
dering than their names for the dishes, espe- 
cially for French dishes, it is impossible to 
imagine. I am somewhat of a connoisseur 
in cookery,—my first literary effort was ‘‘The 
Complete Indian Housekeeper and Cook,’’— 
and, wishing to tabulate and arrange methodi- 
cally such dishes as the ordinary Indian chef 
could manage, I was much ‘‘intrigued,’’ as the 
French say, by ‘‘munardoo,’’ a delectable form 
I ran it to earth at 
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last in cutlet & la Maintenon. 
As a rule the old khansamah 
was a fervent Mohammedan, 
although he conveniently ob- 
served certain Hindu laws 
about touching forbidden meats. 
Strictly speaking, his religion 
only forbade him to eat pig and 
hare—a very wise provision in 
Eastern countries where those 
animals are unclean feeders. 
But khansamah-jie extended 
the prohibition to most of the 
alien’s food. Asa result, a mis- 
tress could rely on finding the 
remains of yesterday’s meals 
fairly intact in the larder. 

His strict Mohammedanism, 
however, did not make the khan- 
samah disloyal to his master in 
the Mutiny times. Although 
his near relatives must often 
have been in the rebel army, 
few indeed were the cases in which he was 
false to his salt, and many were the instances 
when he was faithful even to death. 

More than forty years after that fatal May 
10, 1857, I had in my service one of those old 
khansamahs. He was an interesting character 
and an excellent cook, too. I remember one 
Christmas day when twenty-four of us sat down 
to a sumptuous dinner that he had prepared. 

When the last guest had departed—about two 
o’clock in the morning, for we were very merry 
over old-fashioned childish games—I found the 
old man standing on the veranda, clothed in his 
stiffest, starchiest white muslin raiment. He 
was evidently waiting to speak to me. 

‘*You need not tell me, mem-sahib,’’ he 
said sorrowfully. ‘‘I know it. The wild 
duck was overdone. ’’ 

I soothed the dear old gentleman as best 
I could, but he went to his bed still mourn- 
ful. 

He was a thinker, and some of his say- 
ings linger with me still. ‘‘To know A 


Wow 


a saint. He could repeat Holy Koran from 
cover to cover. I cannot read; but I can 
put down my account in the mahajunni 
character, and, though not holy, I am not 
so bad. But my sons’’—they were both in 
my service—‘‘can read and write like clerks, 
and they are both scoundrels !’’ 

Once a month at least, the old man would 
come up for his orders with a restless 
manner of which, after a time, I knew 
the portent. If I remarked that it was 
cold, he would reply, ‘‘Hugoor, yes; but 
not so cold as when I carried sonny baba 
to safety.’? There was no escaping the 
tale that was surging up in the old man’s 
memory. He invariably prefaced it with 
these words: ‘‘Lo! the hairs of me stand on 
end still when I think of it.’’ 

It was a fine tale of devotion—to a certain 
extent hopeless devotion, since, although the 
mistress and children were saved, the master 
was shot. I felt that it was my duty to listen 
again and again to the story. My sympathy 
was the only reward the old man had had for 
months of imprisonment and suspicion at the 
hands of his own countrymen. 

The story always ended thus: ‘‘I had not a 
rag to my back when at last I found shelter 
at home; but I was not sorry, mem-sahib, I 
was not sorry.’’ 

Of another old khansamah I have less 





THE SEARCHERS RETURNED 
TRIUMPHANT WITH A 
FROSTBITTEN KHANSAMAH. 


A gs 


pleasant, but even more amusing, recollec- 
tions. We were to spend our vacation in 
Kashmir. We had a liking for eternal snows 
and high altitudes, but we decided that our 
Mutiny hero was too old to endure the hard- 
ships of the trip. We suggested that he pro- 
duce that sweetener of Indian domestic life, 
the budli, or double, who would do his work 
while he enjoyed a three months’ leave. 

At last, not without many pained refer- 
ences to his devotion to his master’s service 
in the past, the old fellow agreed to the sug- 
gestion and produced his man. The budli was 
tall, imposing, with massive snow-white turban 
and black hair and beard that left little of the 
rest of his face to be seen. A certain bleariness 
of eye I noticed, but the fellow said that he 
had lately had a cold and that he was prepared 
to wear smoked glasses if I so desired! 

So we started. At the second camp out I 
had my suspicions. At the third they were 
confirmed. A distinct edge of gray showed 





between the budli’s cheek and his beard, 


from B is not all,’’ he would say; ‘‘to be| which was palpably dyed! And long before 
able to write your name does not make for | we had an all-night march over the Pir Panjal 
righteousness. My father—God rest him! pass my tall, imposing khansamah had re- 
—could neither read nor write; but he was | 


vealed himself as a very old man, far older than 
his double, who was at that moment enjoying 
the leisure of an invalid in Bundelkhand. 

There was no help for it, however. We had 
to cross the pass before break of day, or the 
snowdrifts in that early April time would be 
too soft to bear us. And the drifts were incal- 
culably deep. So I wrapped the old man in 
my tartan plaid and bade him hold fast to the 
pole of my litter, and to trust to the guidance 
of the litter bearers. Even at dawn the snow 
was too soft to permit of anyone’s being carried. 

Meanwhile, the rest of us set off with a 
guide on foot by a short cut to the next halting 
place. I shall never forget that march. We 
were twelve hours doing some eight miles, and 
even that meant hard work, for at every step 
we sank into the snow above our knees. At 
last, however, we reached the stone inclosure 
we were seeking, found dry wood heaped in 
one corner, and were soon warming ourselves 
at a roaring fire. 

But no khansamah had come. The litter 
bearers who trailed in after a while expressed 
surprise that he had not arrived. When they 
had pointed out to him the rest shelter on the 
opposite slope, about an hour before, he had 
insisted on leaving them to take a short cut of 
his own. We sent out search parties at once. 
But it was growing dark, and so I was as much 
surprised as relieved when, after an hour, 





cheerful chatterings were heard over the snow, 
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and the searchers returned triumphant with a 
frostbitten khansamah. The fluttering of my 
tartan plaid had betrayed his whereabouts, and 
they had found him half-dead in a deep drift! 

We took him on in the litter to Srinagar | 
and left him there to recuperate in a hospital. 

Of course I upbraided the Mutiny veteran 


on my return; but he remained calm, although | 


there was a twinkle in his eye as he replied, 
‘*Praise be to the Lord! The mem was well quit 
of the scoundrel. A man who dyes his beard 


might have robbed the Hugoor of many pen- | 


nies. It is best to trust in those who keep grace 
even when Providence turns their hair gray.’’ 


Faithful, kindly, capable old servants of the | 


old Indian days! You are still to be found 


in far-away resthouses on the plains, put there | 


in part as a reward for service done. In such 
places the rare advent of a real sahib puts 
everything into a whirl. Hot water for baths, | 
‘‘teaandtosh’’ on the instant, ‘‘chikkun-kare’’ 
(chicken curry) and ‘‘momlet’’ (omelette) for 
breakfast appear like magic, whilst Iman Khan | 
(the faithful one), prince of personalities, | 
hovers round you, standing decorously in all 
ways between ‘‘the wind and your nobility.’’ 

But such servants are not found nowadays. 


They are part of the old India that is passing. | 
Yet they have left some lasting memorials | 


behind them. 
In the museum at Delhi, for example, there 
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I. ADDISON’S SUGAR BEATER. 





two hundred and sixty-four maple trees, | 
some of which were rugged gray giants | 


[: the sugar lot at the old farm there were 


|is a broken marble tablet engraved with long-| we would be tired before we had refined a 
drawn - out, quaintly ungrammatical Persian | hundredweight of it in her way. That was 
phrases. It was found among the ruins of | the only hint we got about her process until 
past palaces, and purports to be the tombstone | a year or so later, when the secret came out 
of one ‘‘Mahmood, Old Slave of the Court, | by accident. 

| | cook to many Kings.’’ Late one Saturday night, toward the last of 

Part of the inscription runs thus: ‘‘Humbly | sugar boiling that spring, Theodora, whose 
says Mahmood, Old Slave of the Court! There | room was in the ell of the farmhouse over the 
is no shame in serving the Kings and the kitchen, was wakened by an odd, monotonous 
Nobles. He has served many! Lo! may the | noise below. She listened to it drowsily for 
names of the Heaven-nestled Emperor Huma- | some minutes. It sounded like some one beat- 
yun and the Heaven-nestled Emperor Akbar be | ing eggs in a bowl—a task that was then per- 
perpetuated for all time. Also the name of the | formed with a spoon, for egg beaters had not 
| Earth-cherished Emperor Jahangir, who said, | come into use. She thought that grandmother 
‘You have grown old! Serve now in the tombs | must be up making cake, but wondered why 
of the Heaven-nestled Ones.’ So I served there. | she was so late about it. 

‘*Humbly says Mahmood, Old Slave of the | The steady, monotonous beating continued. 
| Court. He has come nigh to ninety years. He | | Feeling that it was her duty to go down and 

' has come nigh to his end. He has passed his | help grandmother beat those eggs, Theodora 
life in luxury and ease through the kindness of | rose, slipped on her gown and went lightly 
Kings. O Mahmood! no desire is left unful- | _ downstairs. 
filled. Of givings and takings, buyings and sell- | The kitchen door stood open a crack, and 
| ings, bargainings in the bazaar, allisdone with | through it Theodora caught a glimpse of 
now ; but He has been Slave of the Court!” | Grandmother Ruth bending over the kitchen 
Yes! The service—the centuries of service— | stove. The old lady was beating, not eggs in 
remains as something for which the whole | a bowl, but some simmering liquid in a copper 
world must be grateful. | kettle—beating it steadily, patiently with a 
‘* Humbly says Mahmood: There is no| large wooden spoon. 
shame in serving. ’’ Then Theodora caught a familiar odor, and 
That is a lesson that all may learn with | suddenly realized that the simmering yellow 
profit to themselves—and to others. liquid in the kettle was maple syrup nearly 
boiled away to sugar! 

She stood and watched for some time, and it 
gradually dawned on her that the ‘‘one thing’’ 
that grandmother was putting into that maple 
syrup was hard work with a spoon. She was 
beating, beating it down to the fine-grained 
smoothness that we enjoyed so much. 

It occurred to Theodora that, although she 
had come downstairs with the best of inten- 
tions to help grandmother, it was rather mean 

‘ to stand spying on her secret process. So the 
| contrived for us a delightful surprise. Toward | girl stole back upstairs to bed. 
the end of breakfast some Sunday morning} Surely enough, the next morning there ap- 
she would rise from the table with a smile and, | peared on the breakfast table a big platterful 





seventy-five or a hundred years old. They | going to a cupboard, get a large platter covered 
stood on hilly ground a hundred and fifty | with little cakes of maple sugar, each about 
rods west of the farm buildings, and the | two inches long and an inch wide. She would 
‘sap house’’—a little old weathered structure | not tell us anything about them, and all we 
—was at the foot of the slope near a cart road. | knew was that she had made them late the 


of delicious maple cakes. 

Theodora could not help saying, mischie- 
vously, ‘‘I guess I know now, grandmother, 
whut it is you put into this sugar. 








It is about | 
two hours of beating with a big spoon, isn’t it?’? | 


The maples ran from a foot to 
four feet in diameter, and two huge 
trees were nearly five feet. The 
product from each tree was usually 
not more than three pounds of 
sugar, or two quarts of syrup; but 
some of the large trees on Fox Knoll 
yielded each as much as thirty 
pounds of sugar. 

Fox Knoll was a hillock of yellow 
soil, gravel and stones fifty or sixty 
yards north of the sap house ; it had 
got its name from the fact that there 
was a fox burrow in the east side 
of it. On that knoll grew six mag- 
nificent maples—the pride of the 
sugar lot. We had given them 
names, and spoke of them just as 
if they were living creatures. The- 
odora and Ellen often addressed 
them in passing, and asked them 
how they were getting on. 

‘*Old Honey Barrel’’ stood near- 
est the fox den. Not far from it 
was ‘‘ Bees’ Love,’’ which the bees 
always sought in great numbers on 
sunny days in March. ‘‘Stingy,’’ 
which was almost as large as the 
other trees, yielded much less sap 
than they did. The others we 
called ‘‘Old Slow,’’ ‘‘Sugar Lip,’’ 
and ‘‘Sweetest of All.’? The last- 
named was the largest of the six. 

One spring, when the old squire kept account 
of the sap that some of the trees produced, 
Sweetest of All yielded forty-two bucketfuls. 
The sap was unusually sweet, and gave about 


six gallons of syrup. Honey Barrel produced | 


nearly as much sap as Sweetest of All. 

From March 10th until about April 5th was 
usually the time for sugar making with us; 
and if there was a ‘‘good run’’ of a fortnight 
or three weeks, we would make three hundred 
gallons of syrup and six or seven hundred- 
weight of sugar. But not more than one year 
in three was wholly favorable. 

The syrup sometimes brought as much as a 
dollar and a half a gallon. More often, how- 
ever, it sold for about a dollar, and at times 
for only seventy-five cents. 


The sugar rarely brought more than ten | 
cents a pound, and the market for it was never | 


good. When a housekeeper can buy sixteen 
pounds of white cane sugar for a dollar, she 
is not likely to pay a higher price for maple 
sugar, unless she buys a pound or two of it, 
perhaps, to eat for the maple taste. Moreover, | 
owing to coarse crystallization, maple sugar | 
as usually made is likely to seem hard-grained | 
and sandy to the taste. 

At the old farm Grandmother Ruth made it | 
a rule to set aside every year, for home use, | 
twenty gallons of syrup—the first made—and | 
later about two hundredweight of the sugar, 
which we always made from the last run of | 
the season. The rest we sold if we could find | 
a market for it; sometimes, indeed, we sent it | 
as far as Portland. 

Every spring, for several years after we 
children went home to live, grandmother 
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“OH, YOU PRYING CHITI”" 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


or better by machines. Go ahead, my boy; 
invent something to do it, if you think you 
can. >? 

From that conversation at breakfast Addi- 
son’s sugar beater had its start. He planned 
to build a machine that would beat and break 
the ‘‘grain’’ of twenty or thirty pounds of 
sugar at a time. His first beater—he made 
three or four different kinds—consisted of a 
light, circular frame, with a vertical axle shaft 
to which were attached three divergent, pro- 
peller-like blades. The shaft and propeller 
blades could be thrust into the kettle of syrup 
and made to revolve. 

To prevent the syrup from spattering, he 
made a large tin cover for the kettle, in two 
pieces. The vertical shaft was made to revolve 
rapidly by means of a crank handle on a large 
cog wheel that matched a smaller wheel on 
the shaft. That gear Addison took from a 
portable cider mill that an agent had left at 
the farm some years before, but for which we 
had never had any use. 

The cog gear raised the number of revolu- 
tions of the beater to nearly a hundred and 
fifty a minute, which caused the blades to 
beat the syrup with a force that was quite 
sufficient to break the grain. 

But the crank turned hard. ‘Ten or fifteen 
minutes at a time was about as long as we 
boys cared to turn it; and as for Ellen and 
Theodora, five minutes of it put them out of 
breath. As we had to beat each kettleful for 
two hours, we found the new method of sugar 
making very wearing. Addison began to cast 
about for some way to make it easier. 

Either a little gasoline engine or a small 
electric motor would have solved our problem, 
but such things were then unknown. At last 
Addison, with the old squire’s help and some 
aid from a blacksmith, rigged a little ‘‘horse- 
power’’ gear similar to those used for thresh- 
ing grain. Instead of using horses, we used 
three yearling heifers, and had them walk up 
the incline of the ‘‘lags’’ one at atime. By 
tempting their appetites with nubbins of corn, 
and now and then with an apple or a carrot, 
we induced them to run the beater, which 
they did quite successfully. 

The first step in our candy making at the 
sap house was to raise a scum on 
the kettle of syrup by pouring into 








SHE EXCLAIMED, PINK WITH VEXATION. 
DOWN AND SPIED ON ME LAST NIGHT." 


night before after we were in bed. Such | Grandmother Ruth glanced at her sharply. 
sugar as that was! Soft, pale white and won- | “Oh, you prying chit!’’ she exclaimed, pink 
derfully smooth, with all the rich maple flavor | with vexation. ‘‘I do believe you came down 
lingering in it! The cakes had none of the! and spied on me last night.’’ 
roughness of ordinary maple sugar as it comes| ‘‘Yes, grandmother, I did,’’? Theodora con- 
from the kettle or the evaporator. There were | fessed. ‘‘But I thought you were beating 
always seven cakes for each of us, five to eat at | eggs, and I came down to help.’”’ 
the table and two to take with us, to eat later. ‘‘Caught at last, Ruth!’’ the old squire 
‘‘How do you do it, grandmother?’’ we /| exclaimed, laughing heartily. 
would exclaim. ‘‘What do you put into it?’’ It was some moments before the old lady 
But the old lady always smiled and said, | quite recovered from her vexation and regained 
“Oh, that’s a secret.’? Once she told us| her equanimity. She then explained to us 
laughingly that she put a great deal of one | that to get the creamy smoothness into the 
particular thing into it; and what that thing | sugar was merely a matter of beating the 
or ingredient could be was a great puzzle to | coarse grain down fine while the syrup was 
us for two or three years. Like many other | still lukewarm in the kettle. 
dear old people, Grandmother Ruth liked to| ‘‘I don’t see why we couldn’t treat all our 
feel that there were some things that the self-| sugar that way,’’ Addison said again. ‘‘I am 
confident young people of the rising generation | sure maple confectionery like this would bring 
did not know—some points and processes that | twenty cents a pound.’’ 
their elders understood better than they did. The old squire, who sat tasting a cake of it, 
When we appealed to the old squire to tell | nodded. ‘This is pretty gdod candy,’’ said 
us about it, he merely laughed and said that | he. ‘‘If these little cakes were put up in 
he did not pretend to know much about Grand- | pound boxes, I have no doubt they would go 
| mother Ruth’s secret ways, and that it was | off fast at twenty-five cents a box.’’ 
something she had brought with her from her | ‘*Well,’? grandmother said, laughing, ‘‘I 
| Great-Grandmother Pepperill’s in Connecti- | guess not many of you young folks would like 
cut. He added roguishly that he by no means | to stand and beat more than one kettleful of 
| dared pry into such secrets, although all the | | Sugar like this. ’’ 
while we suspected that he knew more about| ‘‘I guess not, either !’’ Theodora exclaimed. 
| the matter than he admitted. | | ‘It made me tired just to see poor grandmother 
‘*But, grandmother, this is so good, why | | stand there and beat it so long.’’ 
| don’t we make all our maple sugar like it?”?| ‘‘I wonder if it couldn’t be done by ma- 
Addison once asked her. ‘‘It would surely.| chinery on a larger seale?’’ Addison said. 
| sell well, and would bring twice as much as| ‘‘I don’t see why not,’’ the old squire re- 
any maple sugar we make at the sap house.’’ | sponded. ‘Nearly everything that used to be 
To that grandmother replied that she guessed | done by elbow grease is nowadays done as well 











“I DO BELIEVE YOU CAME 





it some milk and an egg; our pur- 
pose in raising the scum was to 
remove all impurities from the 
syrup, so that the candy cakes 
would be of an attractive pale 
yellow color. Afterwards we beat 
the syrup for two hours, and when 
it was of the proper consistency 
ran it into moulds. 

We had the tinsmith at the village 
make us a tin mould two feet 
square; in this mould we could 
make two hundred and eighty- 
eight cakes at one cast, or about 
twenty pounds of sugar. From a 
factory in Portland we bought 
pasteboard boxes that held each a 
pound of the cakes; they were 
handsome, strong boxes, and cost 
us two and a half cents apiece. 
The label on the cover was ‘‘ From 
the Old Squire’s Maple Orchard,’’ 
with the address below. The only 
advertising we did was to send 
forty of those pound boxes to well- 
known confectioners and grocers 
throughout New England. 

‘*Anything as good as that will 
advertise itself,’’ the old squire 
said, and so it turned out. One 
box that we sent to a well-known 
restaurant in Boston brought us an order for 
a hundred boxes, together with other orders 
for the next year. 

Our maple candy was, in fact, of better 
quality than that which Grandmother Ruth 
had made. The reason probably was that 
with Addison’s sugar beater we could beat the 
sugar much finer than grandmother had been 
able to beat it by hand; indeed, we literally 
pulverized the grain. Addison thought at 
first of patenting his contrivance, but he learned 
that the principle of the sugar beater had 
already been patented, although it had never 
been applied to maple syrup. 

We made a very good profit the second year ; 
the demand was equal to all we could produce. 
During the third season, however, the demand 
fell off. By that time the details of our process 
had become noised abroad, and a host of imi- 
tators had taken up the business. 

During that third spring the market was 
deluged with maple candy, put up in pound 
boxes. ~ If it had been as good an article as 
ours, we should not have complained; but in 
their haste to enrich themselves the imitators 
had not expended much time or power in beat- 
ing the grain, and were satisfied to sell a 
coarse, inferior kind of cake that soon lost 
favor with the public. 

Moreover, several makers began to put on 
the market cakes made largely from cheap 
brown cane sugar, with just a dash of maple 
syrup in them, to give the maple flavor. One 
fellow who started a maple-candy factory in a 
city stole our label, and under cover of it sold 
a great amount of the cheap brown cakes. He 
sadly injured our business reputation for honest 











goods. We could have prosecuted the swindler, 
of course, but the old squire said that the | 
whole business was now so thoroughly demor- 
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Addison, who was about to leave home for! furiously when the boys took a cover off. | 
Cambridge, gave up the maple-candy industry | Carl drove them down with smoke while Bob 
in disgust. The imitators now had everything | quickly lifted out comb after comb, shook and 


alized by imitators that a suit would result | their own way, and in the course of two or | brushed off the bees, and put the combs into 


in nothing except a long legal wrangle. | three years entirely ‘‘killed’’ the market. 


an empty super. When that was full he car- 
ried it into the cabin, where Alice was getting 
ready to extract. 

Meanwhile Carl opened and smoked another 


\\/ ILDE | 2 | N F S S | ONE | hive. Super after super came off, and when 
seven or eight were stacked in the honey room 


. 


the vortex of a tornado swirled over | 

the log barn. A smaller cloud hovered | 
about the house; the whole clearing was alive 
with flying bees. 

The boys, approaching the barn as close as | 
they dared, saw that the whole building was | 
like a vast beehive. The insects covered the | 
logs; they swarmed at every crevice. Myriads | 
continually emerged and fléw off, and myriads | 
of neweomers took their places. 

‘Gracious !’’ exclaimed Carl, looking rather | 
wildly at his brother. ‘‘I wonder what’s 
happened to Larue and his live stock. - They’]] 
all be stung to death !’’ 

Except the bees no living thing was in sight. | 
Bob ventured into the clearing and tried to 
reach the house, but a cloud of savage bees drove | 
him back. The insects were fighting mad. | 

The boys crept cautiously round the edge of | 
the clearing. When they had made more than | 
half the circuit, they caught sight of a heavy | 
eloud of smoke among the thickets. The) 
squatter’s family were sitting dejectedly in | 
the shelter of a heavy smudge; Larue him- | 
self reclined against a tree, but he was hardly | 
recognizable. Both his eyes were swollen shut. | 
He had two great lumps on his forehead, his | 
lips were puffed, and one ear was badly swollen. | 


A ROARING black cloud that looked like | 





He was plainly in no condition to show fight, | 


and the boys advanced without hesitation. 


‘*You seem to be having trouble,’’ said Bob. | 


Larue muttered something thickly. With a | 
frightened glance at the boys, his wife shrank | 
back. She also bore marks of stings, and so did 
the twochildren. After putting some questions 
to her, the boys induced her to tell in her queer 
dialect something of what had happened. 

That forenoon the bees, invading the place 
in thousands, had driven the family out of the 
house. Larue had been dreadfully stung in 
getting his horse out of the barn, and two 


= ®By Frank Lillie Pollock? 


a: In Eight Chapters. Chapter Six a | 


|more or less riddled 


;much frightened to 





hens had been killed by the bees. Afraid to 


leave cover, the family had sat all day with- | 


out food in the shelter of the smudge. 
The woman did not seem to suspect that 


the boys had instigated the raid, and Larue | 


himself seemed too thoroughly cowed and | 
paralyzed to hold any resentment against them. 
‘‘We must stop it, if we can,’’ said Bob, 
drawing his brother aside. ‘‘The bees’ll kill 
everything on the place. ’’ 
‘*Yes, and now we can carry away the rest 


of the honey ourselves, ’’ replied Carl. ‘‘These | 


people won’t try to stop us.’’ 

But the boys could do nothing until the bees 
had ceased flying for the night. It was really 
dangerous to venture from the shelter of the 
woods. Even sunset brought little if any lull 
in the uproar, and it was not until it was quite 
dark that the bees stopped flying. 

Bob and Carl accompanied the Larues to their 





cabin, which they found full of dead and half- | 
dead bees. No doubt the squatter had the night | 
before brought into the house some’ honey for | 


immediate use; but the bees had taken it, and, 
moreover, had licked up everything sweet 
about the place, including two quarts of maple 
syrup and a jar of raspberry jam. 

‘Perhaps you’ll lend us a lantern?’’ Bob 
asked. ‘‘There’s some honey in the barn,— 
our honey, you know, —and if we get it away 
the bees won’t bother you any more.’’ 

‘*T know notting about it!’’ cried the 
woman. ‘‘T get you ze lantern—get anyt’ing. 
Only take dose bees away.’’ 

In the barn the boys found the stolen supers, 
lightly covered with hay, which had in no 
way prevented the bees from getting at them. 
There were many bees in them still, and the 
floor was covered with dead insects. Evidently 
they had fought furiously over the plunder. 

There were thirty -eight supers, many of 





which were still heavy with honey. These 
the boys had to carry down to the river and 
load into the boat. They had to make two 
trips up the river to get all the supers home. 
With the heavy load, it was a hard pull 
against the current, and they did not land the | 
last of the supers until after midnight. They | 
were two tired but triumphant boys who sat 
down to a late supper that Alice had kept hot 
for them. Coffee and fried trout and cold 
partridge had never tasted so good to them. 
Somewhat refreshed, they made another trip 
and brought back six of the twelve hives with | 
Which they had started the raid. The hives 
Were almost as heavy as lead, and after getting | 


| than two days to take off, extract and can a hundred five-pound tins of honey. 


the Harmans began to extract. 

Alice had offered to do the uncapping, which 
she had been accustomed to do at home. Rest- | 
ing one of the combs on the edge of the barrel, 
she took the huge razor-edged honey knife and | 


« 
© 


who was ahead, ut- 
tered a cry of con- 
sternation. 

‘‘Why, they’ve 
been shot to pieces !’’ 

One hive was 
knocked over, and a 
great hole was blown 
through the side of 
it; the others were 


DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 


with buckshot. The 
bees were crawling 
stupidly about, too 


try to look for more 
honey. 

‘*Larue’s got his 
eyes open again,’’ 
said Carl, as they 
surveyed the wreck. 

‘*Yes, and he’s on 
the warpath,’’ Bob 
replied. ‘‘ Just when 
I had planned to 
make peace, too. I 
hoped he wouldn’t 
find out what we’d 
done, and I was go- 
ing to pay him for 
his hens and give 
him some honey and 
sweeten himup. And 
now it’s all off.’’ 

“*T don’t believe 
this is a particularly 
safe spot for us, if 
he’s out with his 
gun,’’ said Carl. 
‘*Let’s get the hives 
away from here.’’ 

They hastened to 
carry the dilapidated 
hives down to the 
boat. They thought 
the colonies were not 
badly hurt, but they 
knew that the bees must be quickly lodged in | sliced off the outer surface of the comb, on | 
fresh hives. When the boys reached the cabin, | one side and then on the other, so as to leave 
Alice met them with a surprisingly joyful face. | the cells open. Carl took the uncapped comb 

‘*‘What do you think?’’ she cried. ‘‘I’ve| and slipped it into the extractor; when he had 
been sorting over those sections, and I’ve found | put four combs into the machine he turned 
between three and four hundred that haven’t| the handle vigorously. The reel whirred as 
been hurt by the bees at all; there are quite | the combs spun round; impelled by centrifugal 
a lot more with only small holes gnawed in | force, the honey flew out and dribbled down 
them that could go as No. 1. Then there are | into the bottom of the extractor. 
all the No. 1 sections that weren’t stolen at | By the time those four combs had been | 
all. We still have some honey to sell.’’ }emptied Alice had uncapped a fresh set, and 

‘‘Maybe a hundred dollars’ worth,’’ said|the honey stood several inches deep in the 
Carl gloomily. ‘‘That won’t go far toward | bottom of the extractor. Bob drew it off ina 
our big payment next week.’’ | bucket, and poured it through a cheesecloth 

‘‘We must extract all the honey we have,’’ | strainer into the tank. It was almost clear, 
Bob declared, ‘‘and sell it quick—sacrifice it if | thick and rich—honey of the highest grade. 
necessary—anything to get returns at once.’’ | Bob then returned to the yard and began to 

‘*There must be four hundred dollars’ worth | take off supers single-handed. He was able 


HE WAS PLAINLY IN NO CONDITION TO SHOW FIGHT, AND 
BOYS ADVANCED WITHOUT HESITATION. 








three Harmans were smeared with honey to 
the eyes, and were stiff with stings, for the 
whole room was crawling with bees that had 
been carried in on the combs. By six o’clock 
there were scarcely a dozen hives left uncleared 
in the apiary, although a pile of supers had 
accumulated in the workroom. They stopped 
work, and the boys helped Alice to get supper. 
‘*‘We’re not going to get through on time,’’ 
said Bob anxiously. ‘‘It’ll take us nearly all 
day to-morrow to extract and can the rest of 
the honey. It’ll take some time to sell it.’’ 
‘*Let’s finish it to-night— work till it’s 


| done,’’ Alice proposed. 


‘* All right, ’’ said Bob wearily. ‘‘I’m game.’’ 

After supper they attacked 
their task afresh. The boys 
tried hard to get all the supers 
into the workroom while day- 
light lasted; but although they 
worked frantically, darkness 
had fallen before they brought 
in the last super. By the light 
of several candles they began to 
extract. 

Hour after hour the whir and 
rattle of the extractor went on. 
Alice uncapped until she could 
hardly hold the knife. They 
were too tired to talk, but it 
seemed tacitly understood that 
they were to keep working until 
they had finished. 

Shortly after one o’clock they 
emptied the last super. Wea- 
rily they began to draw off the 
honey from the tanks and to 
arrange the filled tins in the 
crates. They worked until after 
three o’clock, stopped for hot 
coffee, and completed their 
great task shortly after sunrise. 
There were altogether 675 five- 
pound tins, besides the 200 
already sent to Morton—a total 
crop of 4,375 pounds. 

But they were too dead weary 
to rejoice. They ate a hasty 
breakfast, then carried the 
blankets to a sunny spot out- 
doors and all went sound asleep. 
Not one of them awoke until 
they all were aroused by the 
hallooing of the teamster, whom 
they had ordered to come back 
that day for another load. 

It was ten o’clock. They had 
decided that Bob should go to 
Toronto with the honey, sell it 
at once, and send the money 
THE back by telegraph. 

‘*You’d better come over to 

Morton on the first of August, 

day after to-morrow,’’ Bob said to Carl. 

‘*You’ll probably find the money at the tele- 

graph oftice. If not, wait till I telephone you 

at the hotel. In case there’s any delay, try to 

get old Farr to let us have a few days’ grace. 
He ought to do it.’”’ 

Bob went off on the loaded wagon. Carl 
and Alice were too thoroughly exhausted to 
try to clear up the sticky litter in the extracting 
room, and spent most of that day in sleep. 

The next day, however, they put things in 
| order, and the following morning started in 
the boat for Morton. They disliked to leave 
the cabin unprotected again, but this time 
there was nothing of much value in it. 

There was no money for them at the tele- 
graph office, nor was there any word from Bob. 
They waited until noon, and then Carl hunted 


in the hives. We may be able to make our pay- | to bring them in as fast as Alice and Carl | up their creditor, Mr. Farr, explained the situ- 


ment, but we won’t have a cent left, ’’ said Carl. | could do the extracting. At noon, when Alice 


‘*We’ll have the bees, though. Next year | stopped work to prepare dinner, they had ex- 
they’ll make our fortunes,’’ said Alice. | tracted almost six hundred pounds of honey— 
Tired as he was, Bob paddled down to| the harvest from fourteen hives. 
Morton that afternoon, wrote a letter of expla-| ‘‘This is a better average than I expected,’’ 
nation to Brown & Son, and ordered by tele-| she said. ‘‘But we must get on faster, or it’ll 
graph nine hundred five-pound honey tins, to | take us all the week.’’ 
be shipped by return freight. The pails cost} During the afternoon they managed to empty 
forty dollars, and he groaned as he paid it. | the supers of twenty-one colonies. They were 
When he returned to the bee yard, he found | not quite so heavy, and yielded only a little 
that Carl and Alice had been busy. They | more than seven hundred pounds. 
had brought in the honey extractor, cleaned it | That night it rained—the hoped-for rain, now 
and set it up along with the tin tanks. Carl | too late to be of service tothem. Early the next 
had improvised an uncapping box from their | morning they set to work again, but had to stop 
rain-water barrel, and they had already ex-| taking off honey on account of a fresh down- 
tracted the honey from a large number of the | pour. In the midst of the shower the wagon 
damaged and unfinished sections of comb. | arrived from Morton with the honey tins. 
That afternoon they finished extracting the| They begged the teamster to wait a few 
honey both from the imperfect sections, and | hours, and set to work furiously at filling the 


ation to him, and asked for a few days’ delay. 

‘*We’ll gladly pay you for it, Mr. Farr,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We wouldn’t mind paying fifteen or 
twenty dollars for a week’s grace.’’ 

But the postmaster shook his head with a 
grim smile. ‘‘I’ll give ye all the time the 
law allows—and not an hour longer,’’ he said. 

Carl tried to protest, but Farr was inflexible. 
At last, indignant and anxious, the boy went 
back to the hotel to wait. Everything now 
depended on Bob’s sending the money within 
the next few hours. 

Carl stayed near the telephone, and about 
four o’clock a call came for him. 

‘*Ts that you, Bob?’’ he cried anxiously. 
‘*What have you done? Farr won’t give us 
any delay.’’ 

‘*Never mind,’’ came his brother’s voice. 
**Tt’s all right. I sold at ten anda half. I’ve 





from those that had been badly torn in Larue’s | tins from the tanks. Bob sat by the tap| 


| barn by the bees. They got from them more drawing off the honey, Alice closed up the 


than a thousand pounds of honey—an excellent | tins and wiped them dry, and Carl nailed them | 
beginning. up in their crates again. At noon they hastily | 

But in five days they would have to pay ate a cold luncheon, and then again went 
Mr. Farr five hundred dollars and interest. | feverishly to work to fill the tins. They made 
To sell their honey might well take them two such speed that at four o’clock they were able | 
days. They had therefore something more to start the wagon back with a load of two 





crop of perhaps four thousand pounds of honey. | The rain had stopped, and they began to) 
It would have been a large undertaking for | extract again. It was the twenty-ninth of the 
skilled men, and the Harmans were quite | month. It seemed hardly possible that they 
unaccustomed to extracting on a large scale. | could put up all that honey and turn it into 


them home the boys decided to leave the other | But they had determination enough to make | cash in less than three days. 


six until morning. 


up for their lack of experience. They went to| All that afternoon they toiled, weary and 


got the money, and I’ll wire it at once.’’ 

They had not expected to get more than ten 
cents a pound for the extracted honey. Alice 
gasped with relief when Carl told her the 
news. Carl himself felt as if a mountainous 
weight had been lifted from him. 

There must have been some delay about 
sending the money, however, for it had not 
arrived at six o’clock. With growing anxiety, 
Carl hung round the telegraph office all the 
evening. It was not until nearly ten o’clock 
that the money-bearing message arrived. 

It was an order for $612, which included the 
returns from what had been left of their comb- 
honey crop. The telegraph clerk wrote a check, 


They intended to go after them at daybreak, | bed early, in order to have as long a rest as | silent, but none the less determined. The | and Alice and Carl hastened to Farr’s house. 
before the bees were flying, but they did not | possible. The sun was no more than upthe next | uncapping barrel was half full of oozy masses ' It was dark from top to bottom. Carl knocked 


awake until eight o’clock. It was after nine | morning when they began on their great task. | of comb, from which the honey drained slowly | loudly—once, twice. There was no reply. 


When they reached the ambushed hives. Carl, 


The supers were full of bees that boiled up | through a hole in the bottom into a pail. The | 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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LIEUTENANT BERG ON THE DECK OF 
THE “ APPAM.” 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HETHER for good or for ill, it is repe- 
tition that in the end makes reputation. 


Who loves too much his own Small Candle’s light 
Knows not the Stars that glorify the Night. 


N the economy of nature nothing goes to 

waste. The breeze that scatters the disin- 
tegrated bones of to-day will breathe upon 
them again in the rose of to-morrow. 


T the end of February there were no fewer 
than sixty-eight American naval vessels 
building at government and private yards— 
and Congress authorized some of them five 
years ago. wg 
| bog year the output of radium in the 
United States was only six grams, or about 
one seventy-sixth of a pound, avoirdupois. In 
1914 it was 22.3 grams. The war has lessened 
the demand; for Europe, which now has other 
uses for its money, has been the chief market 
for radium. The largest known deposits of 
radium-bearing ore in the world are in Colo- 
rado and Utah, and the experts of the United 
States Bureau of Mines have perfected a 
process by which they can produce radium at 
a cost of $37,599 a gram. 
HE Companion is proud of having received 
a seore or so of invitations to visit Oregon 
next summer, at the time when the annual Rose 
Festival will deck Portland in the glory of 
color and drench it with perfume, and when 
the great Columbia highway will be opened to 
public travel. It is especially proud that the 
invitations come from the school children, for it 
shows that they think of The Companion as a 
friend to whom they would like to show the 
beauties of their city and its surroundings. It 
thanks them all most cordially, and as cordially 
accepts all of their invitations; for on June 
8th, which is the very midst of the Rose Fes- 
tival, The Companion will walk into their 
homes with a pleasant word—as it does on 
every Thursday. 


HE state automobile bureau of New York 

has devised a psychological number plate 
for automobiles that, it is believed, will make 
it easier to catch those meanest cads on 
earth, the people who do not stop when their 
car has injured a person. For a man to catch 
@ number quickly it is necessary that the 
number be not only plain but so arranged as 
to be easily read. Plain numbers containing 
many figures, as, for example, 893526, are not 
easily read; but a little knowledge of psychol- 
ogy shows that when the number is divided 
by hyphens, as 89-35-26, the eye takes it in 
quicker and the mind fixes it more firmly. 
Therefore New York is to have hyphenated 
auto plates. Rather a pretty little application 
of scientific knowledge to everyday use, is it 
not? 

‘*GENERAL knowledge examination’’— 

. that is, one in which the questions concern 
things not taught in schools —is always the 
terror of pupils but the delight of teachers and 
other unfeeling persons. Such an examination, 
held recently in Baltimore, produced several 


gems quite worthy to adorn the bright diadem. 


of youth. Of the two pupils, one of whom 
defined the Sublime Porte as ‘‘good wine,’”’ 
and the other as ‘‘ Heaven, ’’ one, at least, seems 
somewhat to have missed the truth. ‘‘Adam’s 
ale’’ was variously defined as a ‘‘drink in- 
vented in the Garden of Eden’’ and as ‘‘the 
lump in a man’s neck.’’ ‘‘Conscription,’’ as 
‘*that which is written on the tembstone,’’ is 
one of those uncanny flashes in which Tragedy 
leers into the eyes of Humor. That Alaska is 
**to the southwest of the north pole’’ seems at 
least plausible enough to gain a hearing; and 
much more plausible is the reply to ‘‘How 
many persons were saved on the ark?’’ ‘All 
of us were.’’? But best of all we like the boy 
who was asked to name the father of Zebedee’s 


| children, and answered, ‘‘Mr. Zebedee.’? He 
| will be a captain of industry or a great cor- 
| poration lawyer. 


| 
| PRIZE OF WAR. 


| NE of the startling events of the war 

occurred early in February, when the 
| British steamship Appam entered the 
| harbor of Newport News, flying the German 
| war flag. She came in as a prize, manned by 
| Germans; and besides her own officers and 
| crew and her original passengers, she brought 
| the crews of seven or eight other British vessels 
| captured and destroyed at sea by the same 
| raider that took the Appam. 

The raider herself isa mystery. The officer 
in charge of the prize declares that she is the 
Moewe, but what she is, and where and how 
she was fitted out, no one except the Germans 
knows. Whatever the facts may be, everyone 
agrees that the raider performed an exceedingly 
brilliant feat. 

But it is one thing to bring a prize of war 
into a neutral port, and quite another to take 
her out again ; to determine what disposition is 
to be made of her, or even whether the captors 
shall retain possession of her. The rules of 
international law are complicated and conflict- 
ing, and many of them are nullified by treaties. 
If the raider had used the Appam as an auxil- 
iary in her operations against the merchant 
shipping of the enemy, the Appam would have 
had either to put to sea from Newport News 
almost immediately, or be interned during 
the war. As a prize, she occupies a different 
position. 

What course our government should pursue 
was a puzzle. The British government asked 
that the vessel be given up to her British 
owners on the ground that the Germans had 
no right to use American ports as shelters for 
their prizes. That demand derives its only 
support from the fact that a German prize 
court, sitting in Germany, cannot obtain any 
evidence on which to base a decree of condem- 
nation, since all the necessary evidence is on 
this side of the Atlantic, and the fortunes of 
war have cut off mail communication with 
Germany. ; 

But there exists an old treaty between this 
country and Prussia, which Germany has in- 
voked as justifying the use of American ports 
as an asylum for prizes of war, and as justify- 
ing also the retention of the prize against the 
British demand. That treaty, concluded in 
1828, permits war vessels to bring their prizes 
into our ports, and allows them to depart; but 
it says nothing to indicate whether the prizes 
may leave by themselves; therefore there is 
some plausibility in the argument that such 
prizes be allowed to remain in port and still 
retain their status as prizes. 

The Hague conventions deal with the ques- 
tion, but do not settle it, because from the rules 
that the conventions laid down the several 
nations selected those that suited their own 
purposes, and rejected the others. Our gov- 
ernment is placed in the embarrassing position 
of having to decide between the conflicting 
claims, each plausible on its face, of two gov- 
ernments now in deadly conflict, and of being 
certain to give serious offense to one or the 
other. At this writing the decision has not 
been rendered. The reported intention of the 
government to postpone decision until the end 
of the war has wisdom to reeommend it. 


* 


THE WAR IN ASIA. 


USSIA, France and Great Britain, and 

perhaps Italy, have organized a war 

council that is. intended to direct the 
grand strategy of the warfare against the 
powers of Central Europe. In the nature of 
things the council cannot hope to codrdinate the 
campaigns of the widely separated Entente 
armies so successfully as the German general 
staff directs those of its own army and those of 
its acquiescent allies, but plainly it does act, 
nevertheless. The Russian campaigns in Arme- 
nia and Persia are clearly undertaken in concert 
with the advance of the British expedition for 
the relief of General Townshend’s beleaguered 
force at Kut el Amara. Whatever else the 


does intend to prevent the Turks from concen- 
trating all their strength against the British, 
and he does intend to restore the military 
prestige of the Allies in the East, if he can—a 
prestige that the failures before Bagdad and 
at Gallipoli have seriously endangered. 

Up to the time of writing the Grand Duke 
has met with striking success. In spite of the 
hardships of a winter campaign in the high- 
lands of Transcaucasia and Armenia, he has 
taken the Turkish first line of defense and is 





Grand Duke Nicholas may have in view, he’ 





in front of Erzerum. Other divisions of his 
armies have cleared the way to Lake Van and 
advanced as far as Sultanabad in Persia, from 
which city they threaten a flank movement 
against the Turkish force at Kut. The Otto- 
mans must somehow find reinforcements to 
check the widespread, fanlike sweep of the 
Russian arms. ‘To do it they will probably be 
forced either to weaken the army that sur- 
rounds the British garrison at Kut, or else to 
divert men from the force they have gathered 
for the long-promised drive at Egypt. 

The situation of the British in Mesopotamia 
is less cheerful. Sir Percy Lake’s army still 
controls the Persian Gulf ports and the oil fields 
of Kurna, and that is the purpose that the 
expedition was originally intended to accom- 
plish. But in trying to take Bagdad, the 
British counted too much on the blundering of 
the Turk, who, always a good fighter, was in 
this case capably led by German officers. Their 
forces were inadequate to the undertaking, and 
the dispatches we are permitted to get from 
that quarter indicate that the relief column that 
has been sent up the Tigris is also hardly 
equal to the business in hand. If the Russian 
victories farther north oblige the Turks to 
reduce their strength at Kut, they will render 
Great Britain a military service of the greatest 
importance. 

* © 


THE ONLY CHILD. 


"Tas department of psychology in an 
Eastern university recently made a study 
of a thousand peculiar and exceptional 
persons. In the thousand the proportion of 
‘only children’? was so much larger than the 
proportion of only children in the population 
of the country as a whole that the investigators 
immediately decided to make a similar study 
of the only child. The second study showed 
that the only child ténds to be dependent, self- 
centred and unsocial, and that, as he grows 
older, he is likely to show traits either of a 
cold, calculating selfishness or of a neurasthenic 
self-absorption. 

Probably the average parents of an only 
child will regard the conclusions as not. apply- 
ing to their own offspring. Nevertheless, the 
cold facts of the report should help them to 
see him, not simply as an individual, but as 
a member of a handicapped group. It should 
help them to see themselves in the same 
impersonal way, as belonging to a class of 
persons who are struggling against peculiarly 
blinding conditions. For the baffling difficulty 
about bringing up an only child is that the 
greater the care, no matter how conscientious 
and intelligent it is, the more important it 
makes the child seem to himself. To give as 
little of your company, your attention, your 
money and your goods to your one lamb as 
you would give to one of five or even of two 
children is difficult; and although what the 
only child gets from his parents may be 
wholesome in itself, the mere fact that he gets 
the whole of it is, for him, as for the average 
human being, undeniably bad. 

Of all the measures with which a wise 
parent will guard against the dangers that 
beset an only child, far and away the most 
important is the comradeship of other children. 
Your little solitary needs to be handled as 
much of the time as possible as one of a group, 
not only by his playfellows and by his teachers, 
but by you yourself. You must persistently 
have other children in the home with him, 
that he may see his own father and mother 
interested in some other child, appreciative of 
the other’s successes, jealous for the other’s 
rights, sympathetic with the other’s troubles 
—in fact, as concerned for the other child’s 
welfare as they are for his own. 

The only child is sure of a full measure of 
love from his parents; let him also be sure 
of a full measure of wisdom ! 


* & 


GIVE UP THE PHILIPPINES ? 


T is too early to tell whether Congress will 
pass the bill that promises full political 
liberty to the Philippine; Islands within 

four or five years, but it is already clear that 
the bill will receive the votes of many Congress- 
men, as it has received the votes of many Sena- 
tors, who would never have thought of voting 
for it two years ago. That is one of the 
indirect results of the war, for the war leaves 
no policy of any civilized nation unaffected. 

At the end of the Spanish War, when we 

took over the sovereignty of the Philippines, 
the majority in Congress was made up of men 


who had reached the same conclusion by two- 


quite different roads. One party believed that 
the possession of the islands would be of instant 
commercial, economic and political advantage 





to the United States; the other had no illusions 
on that point, but believed that in the circum- 
stances it was our duty to restore order in the 
Philippines, to protect the people against ex- 
ploitation by other powers, and to educate them 
politically and industrially in the civilization 
of the West. 

Now that there is a strong party in favor of 
evacuating the islands, it, too, is composed of 
two wings: of those who, as political idealists, 
have always opposed our occupying the archi- 
pelago on the ground that it is unjust to the 
Filipinos and demoralizing to ourselves; and 
of those who have learned that the Philippines 
are not a particularly profitable investment in 
time of peace, and that in time of war they 
would be a source of actual weakness. 

From the point of view of the commercialist 
there is indeed no reason why we should wish 
to keep the islands any longer. We do a con- 
siderable business with them, but no more 
than we should do if their independence were 
guaranteed by an international agreement; 
whereas the military occupation of the archi- 
pelago costs some twelve millions a year, and 
would cost 1 good deal more if it were put into 
condition to offer effective resistance to a foreign 
invasion. 

The real question is distinctly a moral one. 
Is it our duty to give the Filipinos their polit- 
ical independence almost at once, and to labor 
for an agreement with the other nations that 
shall preserve that independence inviolable; 
or have we taken on ourselves an obligation 
that we cannot so cavalierly surrender without 
dishonor? Not even unfriendly critics of the 
United States can deny that we have so far 
administered affairs in the Philippines honestly 
and unselfishly ; that we have maintained order 
and wonderfully improved the condition — 
mental, moral and material—of the inhabit- 
ants. Is the work so far advanced that we 
ean safely leave the Filipinos to manage their 
own affairs, or in leaving them should we only 
abandon them to disorder, degeneration and 
decay? That is the question that Congress is 
asked to answer; this nation and the Fili- 
pinos have equal reason to expect that it shall 
be answered only after the most careful and 
thoughtful consideration. 


* © 


AMERICANIZING AMERICA. 


NE result of the Americanization Day 
QO movement last year was that 106 cities 

held citizenship receptions on the Fourth 
of July. Another result was that the com- 
mittee that began the movement became 
permanently established. The National Amer- 
icanization Committee—a group of fifty-six 
citizens from different parts of the country—-. 
believes that the responsibility for solving the 
problem of our vast unassimilated immigrant 
population should be shouldered by schools, 
courts, police, health departments, chambers 
of commerce, labor organizations, employers 
of labor, racial societies, churches, patriotic 
organizations, women’s clubs, the press—in 
short, by virtually all agencies of nation and 
municipality. : 

As things are now, we scarcely provide for 
the very first step in Americanization. We 
have requirements for naturalization, but many 
of the states do not even offer the instruction 
in English and civil government that most of 
the immigrants need in order to meet those 
requirements; even the states that have the 
best equipment provide instruction for scarcely 
one immigrant in ten. The night schools 
that exist for the purpose have relatively 
few pupils. The ordinary immigrant is either 
ignorant of the opportunity for: instruction, 
or for some reason regards it as not for him. 
Merely getting immigrants into the night 
schools has become a stupendous undertaking. 

The city of Detroit has gone at the task in 
a spirit of community codperation. During 
the summer of 1915 the Board of Education 
and the Chamber of Commerce systemati- 
cally tried to get the non-English-speaking 
residents to enroll themselves in the night 
schools for the winter, and before they were 
done they had the help of everyone in the city, 
including the owners of motion-picture houses 
and the Boy Scouts. 

The visible result was that the registration 
at the night schools is two and a half times 
as great as it was. There were other results 
still more important. The campaign has stim- 
ulated private classes for immigrants and im- 
proved the methods of teaching; it has helped 
the immigrant workmen to gain in self-respect, 
and has quickened their employers in their 
understanding of them and in their sense of 
responsibility toward them. Between the 
employers and the Board of Education—as be- 
tween the board and various social agencies— 











the work has established a genuine and very 
promising coéperation. Finally, the general 
public is beginning to see the social value of 
assimilating the foreign population and to 
understand the whole question of American 
citizenship. 

To Americanize America is a big under- 
taking. ‘Bué the Detroit experiment, imper- 
fect and far from complete as it is, has revealed 
a sound and practical method—the only method 
that will win. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


CABINET CHANGE. — On February 

10th, Mr. Lindley M. Garrison resigned 
from the office of Secretary of War in President 
Wilson’s Cabinet, on account of differences 
with the President on the subject of national 
defense and through dissatisfaction with the 
pending bills that provide for the independ- 
ence of the Philippines. He has favored a 
‘‘Continental army,’’ and the President feels 
that, aside from the regular army, the national 
defense should depend mainly on a ‘‘ feder- 
alized militia.’”? Mr. Henry Breckinridge, 
Assistant Secretary of War, resigned at the 
same time. The President promptly accepted 
both resignations, and named Major General 
Scott, chief of the army general staff, as acting 
Secretary of War for thirty days. 

& 


ONGRESS. — Both the Senate and the 

House committees on military affairs ended 
their public hearings on the national defense 
programme, and on February 14th began the 
work of drafting their bills on that subject. — 
It was expected that the revenue programme 
would take shape during the week. As to 
one important phase of that programme there 
was no doubt—the repeal of the free sugar 
provision of the Underwood tariff law. The 
repeal of that provision will leave sugar on 
the dutiable list at about a cent a pound, and 
prevent the loss of an annual revenue of forty 
million dollars. ——The Senate Committee on 
Judiciary continued its public hearings on the 
qualifications of Mr. Brandeis for the Supreme 
Court, and witnesses from Massachusetts ap- 
peared in opposition to the appointment. —— 
The Senate, in executive session, gave much 
time to the Nicaraguan, Haytian and Colom- 
bian treaties, and voted down Senator Borah’s 
motion that it discuss the Nicaraguan treaty 
in open session. ® 


PULATION.—The Census Bureau on 

February 14th gave out its estimate that 
on January ist the population of the United 
States was 101,208,315, and that six months 
later, on July ist, it will be 102,017,302. The 
bureau bases its estimate on the rate of increase 
between the 1900 and 1910 censuses. 

& 


ay BMARINE WARFARE. —Germany and 
Austria have notified the United States 
that after March ist the commanders of their 
submarines will treat as warships—that is, 
sink without warning—armed merchant vessels 
of the Entente Allies. That was regarded as 
a concession to the contention of the United 
States that the submarines had no right to 
sink unarmed vessels without a warning, but 
it raised a new problem for our government. 
It was felt in Washington that our govern- 
ment would refuse to warn Americans not to 
travel on armed liners, and that it would 
recognize as just the contention of Great 
Britain and its allies that merchant ships have 
a right to be armed for defense. 
& 


USTICE HUGHES.—Justice Charles E. 
Hughes of the United States Supreme Court 
said in a letter to Representative Slemp of 


Virginia that he is ‘‘entirely out of politics, ’? | 
and ‘totally opposed’’ to the use of his name 


as a candidate for the Republican nomination 
for President. In some quarters that was 
interpreted as meaning a definite end to the 
movement to nominate Justice Hughes, but 
many leaders felt that the letter did not remove 
him from the list of possible candidates. 

® 


HINESE REVOLUTION. — On Febru- 

ary 1ith, dispatches from Peking told of 
almost continuous fighting for several weeks 
in the province of Szechwan, with the advan- 
tage mainly on the side of the revolutionary 
forces. On that day the revolutionists captured 
Chungking, the largest city of the province. 
In fhe province of Yiinnan, however, the gov- 
ernment forces had enjoyed better success, 
and on February 11th they defeated the revo- 
lutionary troops and inflicted a loss of five 
hundred men. ® 


ECENT DEATHS.—At Arlington, Mas- 

sachusetts, February 12th, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, author, aged 88. He was long a con- 
tributor to The Companion.—In New York, 
ebruary 10th, Belvidere Brooks, vice president 
and general manager of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, aged 56.—In Brook- 
lyn, February 11th, Miss Mollie Fancher, who 
Spread good cheer to many thousands during 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From February 10th to February 16th.) 

The fall of Erzerum was the most important 
event of the week. Grand Duke Nicholas 
and his army have long invested that city, 
known as ‘‘the key to Armenia’’ and ‘‘the 
back door of Turkey,’’ and on February 16th, 
Petrograd announced its capture, after five 
days of assaults. The prisoners taken with 
the fortress— Turkish troops with German 
leaders—were said to number 160,000. The 
fall of Erzerum left the Russians free to co- 
operate with the British in Mesopotamia for 
the defense of Egypt and the road to India. 
During the whole week, as during the week 
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FIELD KITCHENS OF THE FRENCH ARMY 
AT SALONIKI. 


the conflicting reports. 
roared unceasingly for days, and stories of 


mining operations figured daily in the dis- 
patches. On February 12th and 13th, the 
Germans in the Champagne attempted by five 
successive infantry attacks to recapture posi- 
tions that the French had driven them out of; 
but Paris reported that all the assaults failed. 
North of Soissons and along the Aisne the 
Germans also made infantry attacks that the 
French successfully resisted. 

In Flanders there were heavy bombardments 
and infantry fighting of minor importance. 
The Germans were especially active south of 
La Bassée canal, where they exploded many 
mines. On one day, February 13th, there 
were seventeen fights in the air above the 
British lines in that region. On February 
15th, Berlin reported the capture of eight 
hundred yards of British trenches near Ypres. 


that Bulgaria, being satisfied with ending the 
‘*Serbian menace,’’ had made overtures for 
peace with the Entente Allies. There was 
no confirmation of the rumor, and a day later 
word came from Vienna that King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria had arrived in that city to confer 
with Emperor Francis Joseph on the campaign 
in Albania. 

On February 14th, the British cruiser Are- 
thusa struck a mine off the east coast of 
England and sank. Ten members of the crew 
were lost. The Arethusa took part in the 
naval fight in the North Sea last year, within 
three days after leaving the shipyard where it 
was built. In that engagement it torpedoed 
the German cruiser Bliicher and later helped 
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GERMAN AEROPLANES ON THE BALTIC SEA. 


to sink the Mainz. Paris announced the loss 
of the French cruiser Charner, which was 
torpedoed while patrolling the coast of Syria. 
It was feared that few escaped of the crew 
of 375 men. The Belgian forces operating 
on Lake Tanganyika, in Africa, reported that 
they had sunk the German gunboat Hedwig 
von Wismann. 

On February 14th, the British government 
posted the proclamations that under the Derby 
plan called to the colors all the remaining 
single men. That action has the effect of 
enrolling for compulsory service all the single 
men between nineteen and forty-one who are 
not exempt. It was said that a similar call to 
the married men will follow in about a month. 

On February 15th, when the British Parlia- 
ment opened for a new session, Prime Minister 
Asquith said that the British war expenditures 
have reached fifteen million dollars daily, and 
that Great Britain has now in the actual 
theatre of war ten times its original expedi- 
tionary forces. 

The Canadian government took so seriously 
the persistent reports of the activities of Ger- 
man plotters in the United States that it moved 
many thousand troops to the border, especially 
to points near the Niagara River, to guard 





more than fifty years in a sick room. 





against the danger of armed invasion. 


before, there was incessant fighting along much | 
of the western front. The fighting was espe- | 
cially heavy in the Alsace and Champagne | 
regions, where the Germans captured long 
lines of French trenches. In most instances | 
the French rallied and won back the lost!: = 





ground, but in the main the Germans were! § 
the aggressors—so far as could be judged from | | 







At many points along the line the big guns | 


hand-to-hand struggles, grenade fighting and | 


An Atheris dispatch dated February 13th said | 





“I'll never let go of Campbell’s!” | 


Campbell’s is an 


Of course not. 
inside protection. 
Umbrellas and over-shoes are all 
right, but what you need most of all to 
fight the elements is the warm-blooded 
vigorous health which comes from ts 
good food and good digestion. And a 
right here is where you want & 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup [| 


_ Rich with nourishment and delicious 3 
in flavor, this popular Campbell “kind” 
is the very best sort of a foundation for 
building up strength and vitality. 

We use for this soup selected ox tails 
of medium size—the best size for 
making soup. And we prepare them as 
carefully and daintily as it could be done 
in your own home kitchen. 

The meaty marrow sliced joints are 
combined with diced carrots and yellow 
turnips, barley, celery and parsley in a 
purée made from whole tomatoes, and 
flavored with a dry Spanish sherry which 
we import especially for this purpose. 

Order a few cans of this wholesome 
soup from your grocer. Try it 
for dinner today, and see if it 
isn’t one of the most delight- 
ful and satisfying dishes you 
ever tasted. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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THE-MARCH-WINDS‘RIOT 
By Harriet Whitney Symonds 9 

bes EY dashed the snow from the ragged 

crown 

Of maple and elm and bay; 

They ruffied the cedar’s spangled gown 
And scattered her beads away ; 

The spruce they caught in a dizzy whirl 
And swung her in gay caprice, 

Tangled her locks in a storm of pearl 
And muffied her feet in fleece. 


The satin bails of the oak they blew 
Adrift on a sea of space ; 
They twanged the twigs of the wild wahoo 
And tattered its snow-wrought lace ; 
The birches’ silvery tips they clashed 
Like sheaves of the summer’s grain ; 
The sycamore’s monstrous bole they 
thrashed 
And left it cloven in twain. 


And all the while, in the dark, still 
mould— 
Deep down where the earth was warm— 
The butteroups in their caps of gold 
Were wrapped from the windy storm; 
Whiteheart and arum and pansy sweet 
Slept on through the forest fray, 
Nor even heard, in their safe retreat, 
The war of the bleak March day. 
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PLAYING FAIR. 


ITH the sun glinting on her erect young 
head and her racket swinging in one 
sunburned hand, Rhoda McAndrew 
came straight to the piazza. Her pastor 
watched her with mingled pain and 
pride. It was so exactly like the girl 

to come up like that, straight, level-eyed, unflinch- 

ing, for any rebuke. It was one of the things that 
made him yearn over her. 

“TI wasn’t at Sunday school,” Rhoda said at 
once, with a warm clasp of her firm hand. “I’ve 
come for my scolding.” 

“You are going to tell me why first,” the minis- 
ter said, smiling. : 

Rhoda dropped down upon the step and faced 
him. 

“Because I don’t see any use in it. Because— 
forgive me, Doctor Adams, but I must be honest 
—because prayer, and those things, seem to me— 
babyish. It seems to me that the thing worth 
while—the really great thing—is to be a good sport 
in life.” 

“And that means?” 

“That means playing fair; taking knocks with- 
out fussing; keeping yourself in training.” 

“Did you ever ask yourself,” her pastor asked 
slowly, ‘‘whether you were playing fair with God? 
Whether you are a ‘good sport’ in religion?” 

A startled look came into the girl’s eyes. 
words sounded almost shocking. 

“T don’t believe I quite understand,” she an- 
swered. 

“What do you mean by keeping yourself in 
training?” 

“Why, exercise, of course, and the right food 
and things like that. No one has any right to get 
flabby if she has a chance to be anything else. I 
have so much creed, at least.” 

**How much time does it take?” 

“A couple of hours a day at least.” 

Rhoda was very decided. 
“Suppose a girl were flabby? 
up at once—in a day or a week?” 
“Certainly not. It might take months. 

would have to work at it.” 

Rhoda looked at the minister in perplexity. 

“How much time a day have you given to God— 
really to studying about Him and His ways in the 
world, and to the practice—the practice, mind you 
—of prayer?” 

“Why—not any. Only a few minutes now and 
then.” 

“Then are you being fair with God? Have you 
given Him a fair test at all? Have you any right 
to say that you are properly training for life when 
you are carelessly tossing aside as of no conse- 
quence—God?”’ 

There was a long silence. The girl sat looking 
over the green summer world. The minister 
waited. At last she turned. 

“I wasn’t fair,” she said. “I see it now. Tell 
me what to do, and I promise I will try.” 

“That’s all I wanted, child,” the minister an- 
swered. “Just give God a fair chance. He will 
do the rest.” 
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THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF EUNICE. 


7, SUIT like the blue you can wear through 
two seasons,” the saleswoman said. 
“Of course the brown is a good suit, 
too, but it hasn’t equally fine lines. The 
difference in price is only five dollars.” 

Eunice Morgan looked at the brown 
suit as it was reflected in the mirror; her delicate 
brows were drawn together in a frown. She had 
not been paying much heed to the saleswoman, 
but the last words caught her attention. It sud- 
denly seemed to her that all her life she had been 
buying the cheaper thing and being discontented 
with it when a few more cents or a few more 
dollars would have given her the joy of satisfied 
desires. Inher revulsion against the constant fret, 
she declared to herself that for once she would 
have what she liked, no matter what else she had 
to do without. 

“Well?” Sally Pennock inquired. Eunice had 
taken Sally along for moral support—which, being 
interpreted, meant to tell her that the cheaper 
thing was the most becoming. Eunice drewa long 
breath. 

“Oh, I suppose I’m going to be wise,” she said, 
“and I hate being wise.” 

“Brown is always becoming to you,” Sally de- 
clared loyally. “I think you’ll like it, Eunice— 
truly, I do.” 

But when it came home Eunice did not like it. 
She liked it even less than she had at the store. 
She was standing before the glass with tears of 
vexation in her eyes, when there came a knock at 
the door, and she turned to see Jennie Scott with 
her bundle of laundry. Jennie’s eyes widened 
admiringly. 

“O Miss Eunice,” she cried, “isn’t it lovely! 
You look beautiful in it.’ 

Eunice smiled. No one could have resisted 
Jennie’s eyes. 

“T wish I liked it half as well as you do,” she 
replied. 

Jennie’s adoring face grew wistful. 
so beautiful to match,” she said. 














“It must be 
“Some day,” 





—she hesitated and then went boldly on,—‘‘some 
day, Miss Eunice, I’m going to have a whole suit. 
I have almost five dollars saved. But when it 
seems a long time to wait, I just remember that 
everyone’s waiting for something, and then, you 
know, I grow ashamed.” 

Eunice looked from her own new suit to the 
shabby, brave little figure. 

“Jennie,” she exclaimed, “I have an idea! Will 
you come round once a week and mend for me an 
hour—gloves and skirt bindings and things? I’ll 
gladly pay twenty-five cents a week, and that will 
be eight dollars to add to your five by next spring.” 

“OQ Miss Eunice!” Jennie cried. 

As the girl’s happy feet ran down the stairs, 
Eunice took off the suit. 

“For once,” she said to herself, “I’ve been ex- 
travagant, and it’s the best fun I ever knew.” 
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THE AMBUSCADE. 


"Tite earliest streaks of dawn were lightening 
the eastern sky when the creaking of the 
windlass and the rattle of chains announced 
that the men were drawing the stop logs from 
the dam. 

With a grand flourish the last log was laid on 
the platform and the great torrent of green-and- 
white water went foaming down the slide. Then 
the boom that held back the logs was drawn 
aside, and down they came like a flock of sheep 
heading for the fold. By sixes and sevens they 
plunged into the pool below, rising again in the 
swift torrent at various angles; then circling 
madly round until at last they made their way 
through the narrows and on down the river. 

Dave Mordaunt, the foreman, whistled gayly as 
he watched the logs pass. But suddenly he saw 
with uneasiness that the men’ stationed at the nar- 
rows could not keep the logs moving fast enough. 
A jam was beginning to form. 

“Shut her off,” he called, “and hustle down here! 
The narrows are choked!” 

The men swiftly swung out the light boom and 
checked the flow of logs. Then, shouldering their 
poles, the ten of them marched after their boss 
down the narrow path that led to the lower end of 
the bay. 

The path was merely a shelf in the face of the 
cliff, which rose above it for nearly a hundred feet. 
Ten feet below was another shelf, the lower path. 
It was even narrower and more slippery. 

The men loosened the jam, and the logs once 
more hurried down the stream. Then they shoul- 
dered the long poles again and started back up 
the path toward the dam. 

“Hark!” shouted the foreman, holding up his 
hand for silence. From their left, above the roar 
of the water, came the yelping of a pack of wolves. 

‘They are after a deer!” cried Ben Ford. 

Even as he spoke the deer came in sight. It 
was hard pressed; clouds of steam rose from its 
panting sides, and its drooping head and protruding 
tongue showed that it was completely exhausted. 

The men cheered as it passed, but it paid no 
attention to them. Round the narrow lower path 
it stumbled, and on reaching the narrows, which 
were now free of logs, it plunged in. The rushing 
current carried it down the river, but it gained the 
other shore at last and lay down, panting. 

‘Now, boys,” cried Mordaunt, “the wolves will 
follow the path the deer took! Gather a lot of 
rocks and spread yourselves along the path. When 
the wolves are past me I will give the signal. Then 
let go the stones. After that you can go to them 
with the pike. Don’t let one get through.” 

The men made every preparation to give the 
wolves a warm reception. In a few minutes the 
animals appeared, six of them, running close to- 
gether. As they reached the narrow path they fell 
into single file without lessening their speed. As 
they ran they gave occasional short yelps. ° 

Their tongues were hanging out and there was 
foam about their mouths and gleaming teeth. 
Without an upward glance they ran in between 
the wall and the rushing, foaming water. 

“Now for them!” shouted Dave. With a yell 
the men sent down a shower of stones on the un- 
suspecting pack. With howls of pain and surprise 
the wolves looked up and saw their foes. Down 
went their tails and they tried to retreat; but they 
were inatrap. One by one they were pushed off 
into the hurrying water. 

Only the leader of the pack was left alive. He 
had been knocked into the water by a stone, but had 
managed to gain a footing on two logs that were 
floating close together. As the logs drifted apart, 
he mounted the larger, on which he crouched, a 
picture of abject fear. The log began to move 
slowly toward the narrows. Nearer and nearer 
it came to the mighty mass of water pouring out 
through the gorge. The wolf backed to the far 
end of the log and crouched there, shivering. 

“TI hate a wolf worse than poison,” said Job 
Nelson, “but I can’t see that brute scared plumb 
to death before being drowned.” 

“Neither can I, Job,” said the foreman, “and he 
sure put up a good fight for it.” 

The circling current brought the log to a point 
just below where the men stood. 

With a spring, Job landed on the lower path. 
He stretched out his pole and drew the log and its 
frightened occupant to the shore. Then he quickly 
rejoined his comrades. 

“Now, boys,” he said, “that beggar must pass 
you all. Anyone who wants him can have him.” 

Realizing that he was free, the wolf leaped 
ashore and slouched along the path with one eye 
on the men above. Not a hand was raised against 
him. On reaching the divide he struck off at a 
swift lope and disappeared from view. 

“Come, boys,” said Dave sharply, “get those 
logs going again! We've lost enough time al- 


ready.” 
® & 
VANDALISM AT LIVINGSTONE’S 
GRAVE. 


HEN David Livingstone, the great mission- 

ary and explorer, died in the interior of 

Africa forty-three years ago, his heart, in 
accordance with his desire, was buried beneath a 
great mpundu tree. His body was embalmed and 
carried on the shoulders of his faithful blacks to 
the coast, whence it was transported to London, 
and found its final resting place in Westminster 
Abbey. 

For a score of years, says the Boston Herald, 
hunters and explorers were unable to find the 
tree that was the counterpart in the wilderness of 
the shrine in the cathedral. The Belgians put up 
a commemorative tablet eight miles from the tree, 
but that was stolen by the chief of a slave caravan. 
At last, in 1894, an American who had been one 
of Stanley’s junior officers penetrated the little- 
known regions through which Livingstone had 
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traveled and found the giant tree on which the 
explorer’s Nasik boy had carved a brief inscrip- 
tion. The Companion printed a picture: of that 
inscription about three years ago. The admirers 
of Livingstone put up a concrete monument near 
the tree on the banks of the Lulimala River, and 
built a small cottage for the use of visitors. In 
that cottage there was a book in which visitors 
inscribed their names. 

No grave in Westminster Abbey is more fre- 
quently asked for by visitors than that of Living- 
stone, and the beautiful story of his life has so 
won the reverence of the world that the book in 
the lonely cabin in a remote region in Africa con- 
tained the names of hundreds of travelers and 
adventurers from all the ends of the earth. A few 
months ago a daughter of Livingstone went to 
visit the monument, and found that some one who 
‘valued the blank pages more than those contain- 
ing an unreplaceable collection of signatures” 
had carried off the book. She has advertised for 
help in obtaining at least a partial duplicate of the 
original list. 


MORE WORK FOR THE NAVY. 





The Boy on the Rails—’l, Jellicoe! - 
down again, you might ’ave a look for my knife, will 
yer? It’s got two blades and a brown ’andle. 

—Lawson Wood in the Sketch. 


If you’re goin’ 
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MR. PEASLEE’S VISITOR. 


s6 NCE in a while,” remarked Obed Dolliver, 

O beaming cheerfully upon the young lady 

from the city, ‘‘one of these awful smart 

men get ketched up with, and it kind of pays up 

for what a pusson has to put up with from ’em at 
other times.” 

“Does it?” questioned the young lady, politely 
interested. 

“It does so,” affirmed Mr. Dolliver. ‘I’ve jest 
been witnessin’ a case that done me more good 
than. ary meal of victuals I’ve et for a week. It 
was Chet Twombly—you know—he drives one of 
the depot wagons.” 

The boarder knew Mr. Twombly, and signified 
as much. 

“There was a woman comin’ on the afternoon 
train,” Mr. Dolliver went on. ‘She was goin’ out to 
Caleb Peaslee’s, and some one overheard Peaslee 
say that he was goin’ to get Brainerd Osgood—he 
drives the other depot wagon, you know—to get 
her and her dunnage out to Caleb’s. Chet didn’t 
overhear it himself, for he’s so deef he can’t hear 
anything, but somé one else heard Caleb and went 
and told Chet. 

“Now, Chet’s one of them smart critters, and it 
didn’t make a mite of difference to him that it was 
Osgood’s job, nor that it would be the fair thing to 
set back and mind his own business. He jest 
wanted to cut Osgood out of the job. 

“So off he put to the station, and there he was 
ready and waitin’ when the train come in. The 
minute the woman got off the step, with ’bout a 
dozen bags and bundles, Twombly took charge of 
her. 

“The woman sort of hung back and said she 
expected some one to meet her, but Chet he jest 
nodded and grinned and told her he was the man 
that was to meet her, and the woman got into his 
wagon and off they went before Osgood could 
come up and interfere. 

‘Takin’ that hill after you leave the depot and 
that stretch of mud flats beyond the hill, it ain’t 
any trottin’ park you drive over, goin’ out to Cale 
Peaslee’s; but Twombly was thinkin’ how he’d 
got ahead of Osgood and left him nothin’ but 
mebbe a drummer or two to carry up to the hotel 
for ten cents apiece. 

“Tt so happened,” Mr. Dolliver went on placidly, 
“that I was out to Peaslee’s, helpin’ him mend a 
reaper, when Twombly drove into the yard. I 
says to Caleb, ‘Here’s Chet Twombly’s rig out 
here. Guess he’s fetched somebody out from the 
depot.’ Caleb looked up kind of s’prised, and he 
says, ‘Why, I sent Osgood after that woman.’ 
But after he got where he could look round the 
corner he see I was right, so he went round where 
they was. 

“She was a tartish-lookin’ female anyway, and 
her temper wa’n’t improved any, I guess, at the 
way Chet was haulin’ her truck out of the wagon 
and dumpin’ it anywhere. When Caleb and I hove 
in sight round the corner, she begun to talk. 

“Is this Mr. Crosby—Eben Crosby?’ she wanted 
to know. ‘’F itis, I wish you’d pay that man and 
send him away ’fore he staves up everything I 
own!’ she says. 

““*Why, no!’ Caleb says. ‘My name is Peaslee. 
Eben Crosby lives ’bout two miles from here, on 
the other edge of the town. Twombly ought not 
to have brought you way out here—he knows where 
Crosby lives well enough.’ 

‘Her eyes begun to snap, and the way she 
looked at Chet made him sort of squirm, even 
though he couldn’t hear a word they was sayin’. 
But he kind of pushed for’ard, and he says, ‘Huh?’ 
sort of questionin’ and vacant. 

“*How come you,’ Caleb hollers at him, ‘to 
bring this lady out here? She wanted to go to Eb 
Crosby’s!’ 

“Chet looked a mite dazed when he found out 
what was wrong, and he stood fiddlin’ with his 
whip, not knowin’ jest what to say. You see, he 








couldn’t make things plain ’thout ownin’ up to how 
he’d tried to be smart and beat Osgood out. 

“* Wal,’ says he, ‘I heard there was a woman 
comin’ out here ~ 

“*How’d you hear?’ Peaslee yips out at him. 
‘T never told you.’ 

“*Wal,’ says Chet, kind of sheepish, ‘I heard 
some way, and when this woman got off the train 
I : took it for granted that she was the one, 
an pe 

“Jest then there came a rattlin’ of wagons down 
the road, and there ‘was Brainerd Osgood’s rig 
turnin’ into the yard, and right behind him was 
Eb Crosby with his wagon. Osgood had a woman 
in his wagon, and when Chet saw her he looked 
*sif he’d rather be any place in the world than 
where he was. And when Eb Crosby opened up 
on Chet it was really distressin’. 

“*What in tunket do you mean, Chet Twombly,’ 
he hollered, ‘makin’ me drive way out here for my 
housekeeper? I’ve a good mind to make you pay 
for it!’ Eb Crosby’s got good lungs, and Chet, 
deef’s he is, didn’t have no trouble hearin’ him. 

“Osgood put in a word then, jest to kind of thorn 
Chet a little more. ‘There was seven drummers 
at the train,’ he says, ‘and five of ’em had trunks. 
I had to send home after my other team. Guess it 
would have paid you to’ve found out how things 
were, ’stead of tryin’ to best somebody else!’ 

“Chet got into his wagon, and he says, ‘You 
fellers needn’t go spreadin’ this round, need you?’ 
And then the tartish female spoke up. 

“7 shall,’ she says, shuttin’ her lips tight. ‘I 
wish I had a dozen tongues to tell of it!’ And 
Chet went off ’bout as downcast as I ever see him 
—and it done me good!” 
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THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR 
A BATH. 


LEPHANTS need frequent baths. In Africa 
and in India, where rivers and ponds abound, 
they can plunge into the water almost at will; 

but that is not the case with the luckless captives 
that are exhibited by traveling circuses in France. 
It is hard to imagine elephants frolicking in the 
Seine among the washh the pi and 
the fen boats, says La Science et La Vie, and yet 
the captive elephants must now and then have a 
careful scrubbing. 

The bath requires the services of three men 
and costs about fifteen hundred francs. First the 
body of the huge beast is smeared with a white 
soap of the finest quality, of which seventy kilo- 
grams are required. The men then rub the soap 
to a lather with dog-grass brushes, and bathe the 
ears with especial care. After rinsing and drying 
the elephant thoroughly, they go over him with 
sandpaper, and then rub his entire body with olive 
oil, until his skin becomes very soft and flexible. 
They have to use about one hundred and fifty 
dollars’ worth of oil. 

The baths are expensive, but they are not re- 
quired oftener than once a week, and no manager 
begrudges the cost of keeping a valuable elephant 
in good condition; moreover, the value of a good 
animal increases constantly as the roughness of 
his appearance disappears before the treatment. 
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HARMONIOUS NEUTRALITY. 


CORRESPONDENT sends us this. story, 
taken from a Swiss humorous paper: A few 
soldiers who belonged to a Swiss regiment 

in garrison at Basel went to a café for refresh- 
ments. One of them sat down alone at a table. 
Later a civilian, a German, joined him, and the 
two began to talk. 

‘*Would you fire on the Germans if they invaded 
Switzerland?” asked the German. 

“Oh, no, never!” exclaimed the soldier. 

“Waiter, something to drink and a beefsteak 
with potatoes for this brave man,’ ordered the 
civilian. 

“And your comrades at the next table,” he went 
on,—“‘would they also not shoot at the Germans if 
they tried to invade this country?” 

“Certainly not!” was the reply. 

“Is that the view generally held in the Swiss 
army? Are all the Swiss soldiers so Germano- 
phile?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied the soldier. 

“But why would you not fire at the Germans?” 

“Because we belong to the band.” 
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TOO CANNY FOR THE THIEF. 


SCOTTISH farmer was selling wool one day 
A to a carrier, and after weighing it he went 
into the house to make out an invoice. 
When he came back he missed a cheese that had 
been standing on a shelf behind the outer door. 
Glancing at the bag of wool, he observed that it 
had suddenly increased in size. 

“Man,” he said to the carrier, “I hae clean 
forgot the weight o’ that bag. Let’s pit it on the 
scales ance mair.”’ 

The carrier could not well refuse. The bag was 
of course found to be heavier by the weight of the 
cheese inside. A new invoice was made out, and 
the crestfallen carrier went his way. 

The farmer’s wife at once missed the cheese, 
and, rushing to the yard, told her husband that 
some thief had stolen it. 

“Na, na, Meg,’ replied the farmer quietly. “I 
hae just selt the cheese for two shillin’s the pund.” 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. x. Night, inn, gale—nightingale. The 
vowels, a, e, i, 0, u. 

2. Thill, hill, ill. 

3. I. Chaste, haste, seat. 1. Blend, ~ ‘aga end. 
Tr. Chair, hair, air. IV. . Wheel, heel, eel : 

4. Engage, entire, effuse, ermine efface, Eugope, 
endure, empire, Erie, ease, edge, Elbe. 

5. Solid, store, spurn, spars, stole, dense. 
= Almond, martin, arch, zany, oak, north— 

mazon. 


II, 


7. HAND 8. P 
ARIA ROT 
NIPS RAPID 
DASH POPULAR 

TILED 
DAD 
R 


9. 1. One has a mellow yodel, the other a yellow 
model. 11. Vassal lean (vaseline). ur. They are 
short 0’ rations. Iv It has rolls and chops. v. 
Bee, jay and ewe. vi. When they are candidates. 
vil. One should be well bred, and the other well 
buttered. virr. “Much Ado About Nothing.” 

10. Monquorads; sovereignty ; revolution ; ped- 

agogues iature; animadvert ; ostentat on; 
¢ andeliers ; ‘charheuies gold mine; ” confederates; 
elongates. 
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A RAINY-DAY RAMBLE. 


By JOHN MORRISON. 


Little Soule Soo Ah Song 

Went out walking in the rain— 
Didn’t think that it was wrong; 
Didn’t mean to ramble long 

Ere she rambled home again. 


Stubby wooden shoes she wore, 
And a jacket full and free, 
And a big umbrella bore, 
Big enough to cover o’er 
Little maidens two or three. 


Down the avenue she went, 
All unmindful of the rain; 
In her heart serene content; 
And she really, truly meant 
Soon to ramble home again. 


But she turned a corner wrong; 
So it was she lost her way, 
So it was she rambled long, 
Little Souie Soo Ah Song, 
On that very rainy day. 


What was there for her to do? 
What, perchance, would you have 
done? 
Well, she tramped the city through 
Till she found the avenue 
Where her ramble had begun! 


Then she found her home again, 
Little Soule Soo Ah Song. 
“Here,” she said, “will | remain 

Till the sunshine follows rain; 
Then again I’ll ramble long.” 


sc SRE, ... Sane 
WAGGER. 


By CLAYTON H. ERNST. 


AGGER was so small when Harry 

\ y Somes became his master that he would 

fit very comfortably into a two-pound 
grape basket. In fact, just such a basket, with 
a soft cushion in the bottom, was Wagger’s first 
bed in the Somes’s kitchen, where it had a 
warm place behind the stove. 

Wagger was a white, smooth-haired terrier, 
with sharp, bright eyes and a funny way 
of making sounds in his throat that, to 
Harry at least, seemed to be nothing more 
or less than talking. He did not have much 
of a tail, but he made up for that, whenever 
Harry came in sight, by wagging the whole 
rear end of his body—and so he earned the 
name Wagger. 

He grew very fast, and learned a new 
trick almost every day. When the postman 
came with the mail, Wagger would run to the 
door and take the letters in his mouth; and 
although it was very seldom that any of the 
mail was for Harry, Wagger always took the 
letters to his young master. He could catch 
a ball in his mouth even when Harry threw 
it high into the air; he could play hide and 
seek; and he never was guilty of barking 
when he and his master went scouting through 
the woods. 

But it was not until something happened at 
The House in the Tree that all the members 
of the Somes family really believed that Wagger 
was an unusual dog. Of course Harry had 
known it all along, but his father and his mother 
and his older brother did not know it until— 
well, this is how it happened: 

When the first smell of spring was in the air 
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and the last little patches of snow 
by the stone walls were melting 
in the bright sunlight, Harry put 
on his oldest coat and, with Wagger 
at his heels, went down across the 
brown meadow behind the house, 
climbed the knoll beyond, and on 
the farther side selected a tree. 
It was a pine, with branches that 
spread out rather widely; and 
what Harry did there was a se- 
eret that he shared only with his 
dog. 

Up in the green branches far 
above the ground he built a little 
house. He began by carrying the 
boards from the woodshed and 
pulling them up into the tree witha 
rope. By laying them from branch 
to branch and nailing them into 
place he made a firm platform. 

All the while Wagger, on the 
ground below, gazed up at his 
master and whined eagerly, as if 
he, too, had wanted to climb the 
tree. He even stood up on his hind 
legs and barked; and Harry, look- 
ing down, had an idea. Presently 
he was running back to the house, 
and ten minutes later he was haul- 
ing Wagger up to the platform ina 
big market basket. He had tied 
one end of the rope to the handle, 
had climbed the tree with the other 
end, which he placed over a limb 
above his head, and, by pulling down hand 
over hand, had hauled Wagger up. 

The terrier came bobbing through the 
branches, balancing carefully and making 
those little whining sounds in his throat that 
Harry liked to hear so well. When he 
reached the platform, he stepped carefully out 
of the basket and took his place beside his 
master, as much as to say, ‘‘Now we can do 
this job properly.’’ 

For five days Harry and Wagger worked on 
The House in the Tree, building the walls, put- 
ting on the tar-paper roof and making the door 
and the windows. When it was finished you 
could hardly see it from the ground; yet from 
the house itself you could look out through the 
branches and see the fields and woods stretch- 
ing away to the very sky line. You could sit 
in the door, with your arm round the neck of 
your dog, and imagine that you were an Indian 
chief, until you almost forgot 
that on the other side of the 
knoll across the meadow was 
a white house where you and 
your mother and father and 
brother really lived. 

On the day when Harry 
finished the house it was cold 
for spring; in fact, Harry 
wore his red mittens to keep 
his hands warm. When he 
had driven the last nail into 
place, he put down his ham- 
mer and said: 

‘*Well, Wagger, it’s done— 
unless we want to put a piazza 
on the front. Let’s see.’’ 

While the terrier gazed at . 
him solemnly, as if he had 
fully understood the matter in 
hand, Harry opened the door 
and stepped out on a branch 
of the pine. 

‘*We could put the boards 
across this big limb to that 
smaller one,’? said Harry. 
‘*T’ll step over there. ’’ 

As he put his weight on 
the smaller branch, an unex- 
pected thing happened: there 
was a sharp crack, and Harry 
suddenly found himself fall- 
ing. He clutched for a hold, 
but his fingers caught thin 
little boughs that broke in his 
hands. Down he dropped, 
brushing against the limbs 
and trying vainly to stop his fall. And then 
the ground seemed to fly up and hit him. 

Looking down through the branches, Wagger 
saw his master lying on the pine needles, 
silent and motionless. One limp red-mittened 
hand lay across his chest; the other rested 
on the damp ground. Wagger whined in a 
way that had always brought an answer, but 
there was no cheery word from his master 
now. 

The terrier barked—and still Harry lay quiet 
on the ground. 

It was then that Wagger proved that he 
was an unusual dog. He stretched as far 
out from the doorway as he could, and with 
a talky little whine, leaped for the fork of 
a branch five feet below. A cat might have 
kept its balance, but Wagger had no sharp 
claws with which to catch that slippery pine 
limb. He struck it squarely, bounced off, 
and spinning round, fell through the boughs 
below. Once he almost got a footing on a big 
limb, and he scrambled with might and main; 
but it was of no use, for an instant later he 
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WAGGER LEARNED A NEW TRICK ALMOST EVERY DAY. 
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THE SEAMSTRESS. 


By EMMA S. FRANCIS. 


Needle and thimble and thread, 
Dorothy takes them all, 

Making—what do you guess? 
Dresses to please her doll? 


No, she is sewing a quilt, 
Just for Tabitha’s bed. 

“The window sill is so hard!” 
Thoughtful Dorothy said. 


fell, and landed squarely on all his four feet on 
a spot that was soft with pine needles. 

Wagger gave a little yelp of surprise and 
ran over to Harry. His warm tongue on 
his master’s white face brought no answer; 
neither did it do any good to tug at the 
red-mittened hand that lay so limp on the 
pine needles. : 

As the terrier pulled, the red mitten came 

off, and at that Wagger proved once more that 
he was not a common dog. With the mitten 
in his mouth, he ran swiftly up the knoll and 
out across the meadow to the house by the 
road. 
Harry’s brother was in the garden, burning 
a pile of rubbish. Wagger dropped the red 
mitten at his feet, whined, and ran back a few 
steps toward the meadow. 

‘*What’s this?’’ said Harry’s brother. 

Again Wagger whined in his talky way and 





gee & 


started toward the meadow; and that time 
Harry’s brother picked up the red mitten and 
ran after him. 

Half an hour later Harry was sitting in the 
Somes’s kitchen with his head against a pillow, 
sipping something hot that his mother was 
giving him by spoonfuls from a cup. 

‘*There,’’ said his brother, ‘‘I guess you’re 
all right. You’ve got a bump on your head 
as big as a Brazil nut, but it won’t stay 
long.’’ 

Wagger was there, too, and he was happy, 
for his master’s hand rested softly on his head 
and played with his ears. 


ep 
*"FRAID STARS. 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES. 


The stars are like us children here, 
Not any older grown: 
At night, the little ’fraid stars stay 
Together in the Milky Way— 
The brave ones stand alone! 
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THE BABY BEAR. 


By S. O. VERNON. 


HERE was much excitement in the 
lumber camp the day that Roger went 
there with his Uncle Henry. It had 
been a long ride through the woods, and they 
were cold when they reached the camp, but 
there was a roaring fire at which to warm 
themselves; and as they stood round it they 
heard the men, who had come in from their 
work in the woods for dinner, talking about a 
bear that they had killed in her winter den. 
‘*T am sorry for the little bear, ’’ said one man. 
He was rough-looking, but he spoke in a kindly 
tone that made Roger like him at once. 
‘*What became of it?’’ asked another man. 
‘*T brought it to the camp in my pocket; it 
is over in that box,’’ answered the first man, 
pointing to a corner of the camp. 

Lying in the box on some rags was the 
baby bear, a helpless little creature no 
larger than a kitten, whimpering softly 
and feeling round blindly with its nose. 

‘** How little it is!’’ exclaimed Roger, who 
had half expected to be afraid of a baby 
bear. 

**Yes,’’ said the man. ‘‘I have heard 
that, compared with its size when it is full 
grown, a baby bear is the smallest of all 
animals. This fellow weighs less than a 
pound. I don’t know what we can do 
with it.’’ 

**Oh, let me have it! Can’t I take it 
home?’’ burst out Roger, speaking to the 
lumberman and to his uncle at the same 
time. 

The lumberman was much more willing 
to part with the helpless creature than 
Uncle Henry was to have Roger adopt such 
apet. At last, however, Uncle Henry gave 
in, and when they rode home in the after- 
noon the little bear went with them, care- 
fully wrapped up from the cold and nestling 
in a small basket under the heavy robes. 

Aunt Mattie was indeed surprised when 
Roger opened the basket in the kitchen, but 
her heart was quickly touched by the help- 
lessness of the little creature of the forest 
that had lost its mother. 

‘*What can we do with it? How can we 
feed it?’’ she asked. 

They soon settled the food question. 
They took an old nursing bottle that Aunt 
Mattie found where it had been laid away 
many years before, and filling it with warm 
milk, put the end of the rubber tube into 

the little bear’s mouth, and it took its supper 
just as a hungry baby would have taken it. 

At first the little bear slept most of the time 
between its meals, and did not grow half fast 
enough to suit Roger. But one day its eyes 
opened, and Roger, who had been studying a 
book on animals, knew that it was then five 
weeks old. After that it soon began to be 
playful, and in a few weeks, as it sat up and 
peered round with its shining, bead-like eyes, 
it looked for all the world like a live black 
Teddy-bear. It was full of mischief and spent 
much of its time tumbling across the floor, 
after the clumsy fashion of a puppy, and look- 
ing for something to upset or for a morsel to eat. 

They named it Ursus, which Roger found 
is the Latin word for bear. As spring came 
on, Ursus, then several months old, be- 
came more and more active and intelligent. 
Usually he was full of good-natured fun, and 
even when his temper was bad he did nothing 
worse than to sulk a little. No boy ever had 
a better time with a pet than Roger had with 
Ursus during that spring and summer. 
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THE BLOTTER TESTER WITH THE SEEDS 


THIS PICTURE ALSO SHOWS THE WICK 


OF CHEESECLOTH. 


TESTING SMALL GRAIN AND 
GARDEN SEEDS. 


"Tees simple and effective “rag-doll” method of 
testing seed corn, now in general use through- 
out the country, has led to an even simpler 
way of testing small grains. The method, known 
as the “blotter test,” can be used for testing the 
seeds of flowers and vegetables and should prove 
of value to amateur as well as to professional 
gardeners. In the past such seeds have seldom 
been tested, and many a well-tended vegetable 
and flower garden has failed merely because the 
seeds that were planted in it were not good seeds. 

Although small grain, if properly matured, 
is not injured by freezing, it does suffer 
from heating in the stack, from sun scald, 
and from sprouting in the shock. Moreover, 
in most regions small grain is infested with 
weed seeds. The experienced farmer can, 
of course, detect these intruders, If he has 
any doubt about them, he should examine 
samples of the seeds of all the weeds that 
grow in his vicinity. He can get them from 
the state experiment station or from the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. 

Garden and flower seeds are just as un- 
certain in their power to germinate as corn 
or small grains. The Department of Agri- 
culture recently obtained from the govern- 
ment experiment stations a large quantity 
of tomato seeds with the intention of distrib- 
uting them in small quantities to farmers. 
Judged by all ordinary methods, the seed 
appeared to be perfectly sound; but when 
it was subjected to the blotter test, it was 
found that it failed to germinate properly, 
and more than half of it had to be thrown 
away. 

You can make the simplest form of blotter 
tester from a sheet of ordinary white blot- 
ting paper, ten inches long and five inches 
wide. White paper is preferable, because 
it contains no mineral dyes. Fold the sheet 
in the centre, and mark one-half of it into 
one hundred divisions, each about three- 
eighths of an inch square. 

In making a test of a small grain mix the 
sample thoroughly, so that when one hun- 
dred seeds are counted out they will fairly 
represent the entire lot. They should be 
taken as they come, large, small and shriv- 
eled—one seed to each square on the blot- 
ting paper, which should first be moistened, 
until all the squares are full. After all the 
seeds have been put in place, lay across 
them a strip of cheesecloth about ten inches long 
to act as a wick, and then fold down the un- 
marked portion of the blotter over the cheese- 
cloth. 

If you prepare several testers, pile them up, one 
above another, with all of the cloth wicks running 
into the same glass of water. Keep the testing 
sheets in a moderately warm place until the seeds 
have sprouted. It will take from five to seven 
days. 

When, upon examination, you find that both the 
root and the stem of the majority of seeds have 
made a good start, open all of the blotters and 
make a count of the seeds that have germinated. 
The count should not only include those that actu- 
ally grew but should take note of those that send 
up a strong growth and those that are weak, for 
outdoors the weak ones would doubtless be smoth- 
ered by other growths. 

In order to bring about a general testing of 
small grain, the Crop Improvement Committee 
of Chicago has started a plan to make the gather- 
ing and testing of samples a part of the rural 
school’s regular work in agriculture. 

The plan provides that each pupil shall select a 
farmer partner—father, brother, cousin or neigh- 
bor. The grain to be tested is to be taken from 
the bin that the farmer is saving for seed, and 
should include a sample of every kind of grain he 
expects to sow, such as oats, barley, rye and 
wheat. The pupil and the partner should together 
choose the representative sample, by having one 
of them, in the presence of the other, thrust his 
hand into the bin, take out a large handful or two 
of the grain and put it into an envelope. 

After the samples have been tested and exam- | 
ined, it will be interesting to keep them dampened, 
so that the seeds can continue to grow. By notic- | 
ing how soon the green color appears in the plants, 
a very good idea can be got of how long a plant 
depends upon food within the seed. 


A BIRD BREAKFAST. 


HAT is the name given to a novel kind of | 
party that starts before sunrise on a sprin | 
morning. It is held outdoors during the | 
most beautiful hours of the day, to the accompani- | 
ment of music of the sweetest quality: the song 
of birds. 
If you would give such a party, choose a day 
after the majority of song birds have arrived in | 
your neighborhood. The nearest stretch of fields 
and woods will be your objective point, and you 
should arrive on the ground by sunrise at the 
latest. 
Those who have never taken an early morning 
“bird walk” will be astonished by the clamorous 


IN PLACE. 


SEVERAL BLOTTER TESTERS PILED ONE ABOVE THE 
OTHER, WITH THE WICKS ALL RUNNING 


INTO ONE GLASS. 


| activity of the birds. If one of the party can 
| identify the rarer species, -the pleasure of the 
| Suests will be all the greater. The breakfast 
| part of the affair comes when the members of the 
| party return from the fields and the woods. A 
| merry gathering in the dining room of the hostess 
| makés an ideal climax for a morning full of enjoy- 
| ment. 

| In an Illinois town where such an entertainment 
| was tried, sixty-two varieties of song birds were 
| seen in two hours, and the party proved so suc- 
cessful that it became an annual event of much 
interest to the community. And, what was best of 
| all, the interest in birds did not stop when the 


party was over; it continued through the spring’ 





Mrs. Evans smiled. “On the contrary,” she 
said, ‘‘I had most unpleasant traits to overcome, 
and I struggle with them yet; but I had one friend 
in my youth who did me a world of good, and I 
have remembered her lesson all my life.” 

“Tell me about it. What were your faults, if 
you don’t mind my asking, and how did you over- 
come them?” 

“TI was morbidly self-conscious,” said Mrs. 
Evans. “I had the kind of egotism that half the 
time manifests itself in self-disparagement.” 

“T did not know that was egotism.” 

“It is. A large part of what passes for self- 
disparagement is a morbid kind of conceit. I had 
it. I noticed slights and cultivated a spirit of 


STUDYING THE RESULT OF THE SEED TEST. 


|and the summer, and manifested itself in the 
| prompt formation of classes for the study of birds. 


® © 


CONE NECKWEAR. 


| UT in the woods on the feathery green 
branches of the hemlock trees grows a 
* small, delicately formed brown cone. In 
the scheme of nature its purpose is to bear seeds, 
but you can put it to a more novel purpose by 
using it to decorate 

your neck wear. 

The braid bow with 
its shower of tiny 
cones, and the neck 
ribbon with pendants 

of beads and cones, shown in the 
illustrations, are examples of the 
attractive novelties that you can 
make at little or no expense. 
One of your girl friends who has 
brown eyes and brown hair 
would be delighted with either. 
For the bow, you need three 
yards of brown silk soutache or 
some other narrow trimming 
braid. Double the braid, then fold it twice so that 
it forms a strand half a yard long. Tie it in a 
bowknot, as the illustration shows, and fasten the 
knot at the back with needle and thread. 
Wind one of the lower loops round the 





| ends and fasten it at the back. Cut the 


| lower loops so that the ends will hang in 
different lengths. Turn back each raw 
end a quarter of an inch and fasten it 
neatly ; then sew to it one of the smallest 
cones. 

For the neck ribbon, use three-quar- 


| ters of a yard of brown ribbon—prefer- 
| ably satin or grosgrain—in the half-inch 


— | width. Finish each end in a point, and 


fasten to it a pendant made of a large : 

bead and a hemlock cone of the largest size. Salt 
beads (The Girls’ Page for July, 1914), colored the 
dusty blue of cedar berries, were used on the rib- 
bon illustrated, but coral or amber beads would be 
equally effective with the soft brown of the cones. 


*® © 


CULTIVATING YOUR BEST. 


WOMAN of wide influence and many graces 
had been talking to a younger woman who 
had come to her for advice. Suddenly the 

girl said, “I wish you would tell me, Mrs. Evans, 
how you came to be the friend you are to every- 
one. I don’t think you can ever have had any 
unpleasant traits to overcome, like the rest of us.” 





self-pity ; and that spirit grows by what it feeds on. 
I grew silent and bitter, and thought no one under- 
stood me. I wished that I had never been born.” 

“T can hardly believe it!” 

“Tt is all true. I had friends who told me my 
faults. They meant well, but they did me more 
harm than good. I was continually justifying 
myself to myself against what I thought was the 
injustice of everyone else.” 

“T know just what you mean. I think lots of 
girls get into that frame of mind. But how did 
you get out of it?” 

“That is where the friend came in—the real 
friend. She began to show an interest in me, and 
at last I couldn’t help seeing, with a sense of 
wonder, that she really cared for me. One day she 
said to me, ‘You have the rare power of making 
people like you.’ It fairly took my breath away. 
That little word of praise discreetly administered 
at the right time did me more good than all the 
scoldings I had received. ' I set myself to cultivate 
my one poor little grace. After a while my friend 
pointed out something else in me that I ought to 
cultivate. Ihad not yet discovered that cultivat- 
ing a virtue is the best way to eliminate a fault, 
and she never told me of the faults; but the plan 
worked so well with me that I have tried to employ 
it with others.” 

® © 


HOME ECONOMICS AS A VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS. 


VI. University Extension Work. 


OTHING is more natural than that, when a 
girl can do some one thing in housework 
supremely well and likes to do it, she 

should wish to earn her living at it. ‘Mary does 
make the best pickles and preserves! They al- 
ways seem to come out well,” and “I wish I knew 
as much about buying meats as Martha Lyndon 
does,” are common remarks—or rather, types of 
common remarks. They show that Mary and 
Martha have each a special gift or some special 
knowledge that their neighbors and friends ap- 
preciate. 

Why, then, should hot Mary and Martha train 
and turn to account their special aptitudes? 

A few years ago the home economics depart- 
ments of the state universities began to bring the 
principles of good housekeeping to the women of 
their states. Their aim was to give to the farmers’ 
wives and daughters the same practical help that 
the farmers themselves were getting from many 
sources. 

They organized household science clubs that 
met at the same time and place as the farmers’ 
institutes. That gave the farmer’s wife a chance 
to go to town with her husband and hear a lecturer 








THE RESULT OF THE BLOTTER TEST. YOU ARE 
NOW READY TO COUNT THE SEEDS THAT 


HAVE GERMINATED. 


on laundry work, or watch a demonstrator in cut- 
ting and fitting, while the farmer himself was busy 
with discussions on silage and crop rotation. 

They replied to individual letters, and sent out 
bulletins that answered for ten thousand women 
what one woman had asked and question papers 
that prompted those who received them to lay 
bare their own peculiar housekeeping problems. 

All those forms of activity the home economics 
departments called their “university extension 
service”; although it began as the tail, it is now 
wagging the dog in many of the state universities, 
for of course the number of women who cannot 
attend the universities is far greater than the 
number of those who can. . 

Then came the passage of the national 
Smith-Lever act, by which land-grant col- 
leges or universities are to receive addi- 
tional aid from the government for “‘coép- 
erative agricultural extension work,” if a 
nearly equal amount is contributed from 
sources within the states. This means in- 
struction and practical demonstration in 
agriculture and good housekeeping for per- 
sons who cannot attend the colleges; that 
is, more and better work of the same gen- 
eral kind that the institutions are now 
doing. The effect of the Smith-Lever act is 
promptly apparent in the widening of the 
work wherever it is already established, or 
in the introduction of it where it had not 
previously been installed. In consequence, 
the training schools in home economics are 
getting more calls for extension workers 
than for any other class of teachers, and 
the demand is growing all the time. 

So we come to the girl herself and the 
chance that is open to her. What she can 
do will vary according to where she lives 
and how far the work in her state has gone. 
The simplest kind of remunerative work 
that she can hope to get is giving an occa- 
sional lecture on some special topic with 
which she is thoroughly familiar. 

Suppose, for example, that she has taken 
the home economics courses with credit; 
that, moreover, she has special knowledge 
of certain subjects. She can tell you why 
bacon or other fat heated beyond a certain 
degree is likely to cause digestive disturb- 
ance, and why in frying meat it is best to 
have the pan hot and lightly greased. Now, 
if she can satisfy the authorities of the uni- 
versity that she has the requisite personal 
qualities, she may have her name placed 
on a list of those who are competent to 
give a useful and entertaining lecture. 

Her name and an outline of her lecture on “Fry- 
ing” will be sent free by the university to the 
local centres. 

After that the women who get the announce- 
ments make their choice. If the lecture on frying 
attracts them, they will send for the lecturer; and 
if she pleases her first audience, she can feel 
assured that the number of calls upon her will 
increase from year to year. 

What she will get out of it will depend, of course, 
upon local conditions. She will be paid for her 
traveling expenses, and for hotel bills, or the 
equivalent entertainment at a private house; and, 
as payment for her services, she will receive from 
$2 to $10 a lecture. As a rule, the lower her 
charge the larger will be the number of invitations 
that she is likely to receive. 

It must not be thought that the demand for 
extension workers in home economics is confined 
to those competent to deal with the choice, prepa- 
ration and use of food. Although that part of the 
field was the first to be developed, there is a keen 
demand for persons who can give expert and 
helpful information concerning clothing, domestic 
architecture, house management and hygiene, the 
care of children, and so on. 

Another form of the work is that of the special 
teacher—sometimes more or less itinerant—for the 
rural school centres. Her work will be the same 
as that of any other teacher of home economics 
except as the local conditions modify it. She 
cannot expect to make a specialty of a course in 
gas-range cooking in a regton where no one uses 
anything but a hay-burner or a wood stove. 

A special kind of work for girls in many states 
is that done by the “county agent,” who supervises 
canning clubs and other home economics organ- 
izations for girls, and makes demonstrations for 
farmers’ wives. In some states her work is closely 
related to the schools, but in others it is almost 
wholly independent. In some states she is closely 
affiliated with the county Farmers’ Bureau. The 
development of the county agents under the Smith- 
Lever law in all the states will require over three 
thousand trained workers in home economics 
within a comparatively short time. Even now the 
demand for those who can rise from county work 
to district or state work is keen and unsatisfied. 

Still another branch of the work is that in the 
state college, where, under the direction of the 
head of the department of home economics, a 
young woman may handle the extension work, 
direct the girls’ canning clubs in the summer, or 
assist in the university summer school. For such 
work as that she will get from $800 to $1,000 or 
more a year, and have a vacation of one month. 

Many women who attain such a position add 
considerably to their incomes in some cases by 
lectures or demonstrations, for which there is a 
constant call; in other cases by articles contributed 
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—the Complexion 
—the Scalp 
—the Hands 


Did you think there 
wete only two ways to 
use lemons—for cooking 
and flavoring ? 


Try these ways to 
use lemons. See what 
lemons can do. Lemons 
are the most useful fruit 
that grows. 


1. Dilute Sunkist lemon juice with 
four times the quantity of 
water, and apply night and 
morning after having bathed 
the face in water as hot as can 
be borne. See how this re- 
moves blackheads and im- 
proves the complexion. 


2. Mix juice of one Sunkist lemon 
with cup of water and rub into 
the scalp after having sham- 
pooed the hair in the regular 
way. See how that invigorates 
the hair and prevents the ac- 
cumulation of dandruff. 


Ww 


. Sunkist lemon juice and glycer- 
ine make an excellent lotion to 
apply to the hands on retiring 
at night. 

These are uses that thou- 
sands of women every- 
where find immensely 
effective. Write for our free 
book which describes many 
more. 


unkis 


California’s Selected 
Practically Seedless 


Lemons 


Ask for Sunkist—clean 
American lemons—selected 
for quality from the finest 
California groves. 

Practically seedless, juicy, full 
flavored, and the best - looking, 
brightest, waxiest lemons sold. 

They cost the same as ordi- 
nary lemons—why not choose the 
selected kind > 

All first - class dealers sell 
Sunkist lemons and oranges. 
Save Sunkist tissue wrappers 
for beautiful siluewrare. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 





Eastern Headquarters: Dept. B 15, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 


| newspapers. 


| formal academic training. 
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to newspapers or magazines. In some instances 
| women with editorial capacity are preparing bul- 
| letins on household topics and writing for the 
The best positions of all are those 
that the universities offer. 

Those young women to whom this work appeals 
should make themselves mistresses of as many 
branches of domestic science as possible, and be as 
thorough as they can in each of them. A girl’s 
personal characteristics are as important as her 


*® 


HOSIERY AND THE WAY IT 
WEARS. 


HAT determines the wear of hosiery? Is 

any dependable hosiery to be bought in 

our shops nowadays? Girls frequently 

| ask these questions, but few know how to answer 
| them. 

A girl starts out to make a call, wearing a} 





| brand-new pair of medium-weight silk stockings | 
| from one of the most reputable shops. Before she 


gets home she may find, if she is wearing low | 
shoes, that there is a conspicuous hole in one of | 


| the stockings, and a little later both of them go 





to pieces all at once: an indication either that the 
stock was old, or that the dye in them contained | 

some incompletely neutralized chemical. The 
firm that sold the stockings “makes good,” but | 
offers no explanation; consequently, the girl | 
learns nothing about the cause of the trouble. 

There is hardly a person who at one time or 
another has not had some such experience as that. 
Nevertheless, to be perfectly fair, it must be ad- 
mitted that people expect too much of hosiery. 
One reason why stockings do not wear so well as 
they used to is that this is an age of thin, or gos- 
samer, hosiery. In former days, all fabrics were 
made thicker and stronger, and therefore lasted 
longer. Dealers charged a reasonable price, and 
gave the buyer a standard article. So-called bar- 
gains were less common, and cobweb fabrics were 
not the mode. The very fine threads of the mod- 
ern, gauzelike stocking must inevitably give way 
under the friction of even the softest shoe leather, 
and ill-fitting shoes, whether they are too tight or 
too loose, make the wear much greater. 

The United States Army requires that one pair 
of soldiers’ hose shall last for seventy-five miles of 
marching. A pedometer, worn indoors and out, 
will soon show that hose of reasonably good 
quality, such as the ordinary family buys, will last 
more than seventy-five miles. 

There are several things to consider in buying 
hosiery. Not the least important is whether the 
weight and material of the stockings are suited to 
the purpose for which they are to be used. Gos- 
samer textures will not stand the friction of dane- | 
ing, walking, or even of general, everyday wear. 
They are suitable only for “dress-up” idleness. | 
Stockings of medium weight are the only fit choice | | 
for ordinary wear. Heavy-weight hosiery is meant | 
for athletic wear—not to save the hosiery, but to | 
save the feet of the wearer by the springiness of | 
the fabric. For that kind of hosiery, wool, or a| 
reasonable admixture of it, is the only proper | 
material. 

Another thing to consider in buying hosiery is 
the quality of the material. There is the fine 
gauzelike stocking and the coarse gauzelike stock- 
ing; the fine medium-weight and the coarse 
medium-weight; the fine heavy-weight and the 
coarse heavy-weight. For the first kind you must 
pay a reasonable price. For the second kind—the 
coarse—you will pay less, but the life of the stoek- 
ing will also be much shorter and the wear unsat- 
isfactory. Do not blame the manufacturer for 
selling a poor stocking at a low price. The public 
demand for cheap articles has forced poor mate- 
rial on the market. There are many grades of 
the good hosiery, suited to various incomes, that 
still compete successfully with the really cheap 
hosiery. 

Besides the fine and the coarse varieties, the 
sheer and the heavy grade, there are the various 
kinds of fibre to consider: pla and mercerized 
cotton, lisle, pure and artificial silk, and the winter 
weights of silk-and-wool, cotton-and-wool and all- 
wool. 

Of the cotton, the Sea Island is the best. It 
takes a better dye, has a higher gloss, is cooler to 
wear, and is more durable because it has a very 
long fibre. Lisle, because of its smoother finish, is 
cool and resists friction. Mercerized cotton, with 
a gloss aimost like silk, also wears extremely well. 
Artificial, or fibre, silk, when its distinctly lower 
price is considered, compares very favorably with 
silk in color, lustre and wearing qualities. It also 
has the “‘cool aloofness” from the body that makes 
pure silk and lisle so attractive to many people. 
In fact, the ordinary person is not always able 
to distinguish between silk-fibre and pure-silk 
hosiery, although the cost of the fibre is only about 
one-third that of the silk. 

Like pure silk, artificial silk must be washed 
only in tepid or cold water, but for a different 
reason. Hot water stiffens pure silk and turns it 
yellow; artificial, or fibre, silk it disintegrates and 
washes away. 

Changing and laundering hosiery at frequent 
intervals add more to the wearing quality than 
most people know. Hosiery that is worn but one 
day and then laundered will last twice as long as 
hosiery worn three or four days or a week. The 
reason is simple. Washing remats the thinned 
mesh, so that the subsequent wear comes on the 
rematted fibres instead of on the stretched and 
thinned mesh. Almost all of the guaranteed ho- 
siery is sold only by the half-dozen pairs. Why? 
For the simple reason that having six pairs of 
hosiery induces more frequent changes than hav- 
ing only two or three pairs. 

Just a word, too, about hosiery for cold-weather 
wear. The person who suffers from cold feet or 
excessive perspiration of the feet should try cash- 
mere hosiery. The average girl who thinks of 
woolen hosiery thinks of the knitted stockings of 
her grandmother’s day, and shudders at the thick- 
ness of them. A visit to the hosiery department 
of any large shop will dispel the illusion. You can 
buy woolen or cashmere hose in various weights, 
from the heaviest to some as fine as silk hose. 

There is an astonishingly simple way to make 
stockings holeproof for a considerable time. It is 
merely to rub a piece of paraffin, such as house- 
keepers use for sealing jams and jellies, over the 
underside of the heel and the toe of the stocking. 
The paraffin leaves a glaze that reduces friction 
between foot and shoe, and so helps to preserve 
the fibres of the stocking. It works equally well 
on any fibre—silk, cotton, lisle or wool—and on 
any weight; but you must apply the paraffin every 
time the stockings are worn. 
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THE DISH OF 
SUNDAY NIGHT 


The Sunday night supper of childhood is something one never 
forgets. Sunday is the home day—children’s day. And the late 
dinner suggests a bedtime dish. 


We suppose a million dishes of Puffed Wheat in milk are con- 
sumed every Sunday night. 


Bubbles—Light as Air 


Fragile as a Snowflake 


The bowl of milk belongs to Sunday night. 


Into it pour these bubbles of whole wheat—crisp and toasted, 
eight times normal size. 


They crush at a touch when you eat them. And they melt 
away into granules bewitchingly delicious. 


Each is a whole wheat kernel, with 125 million food cells. 
Every food cell is exploded by steam, so it easily and wholly 
digests. 


Never was a wheat food so hygienic—never one so nutritious— 
and never one so enticing. It remains for always, in homes that 
know it, as the queen of all dainty dishes. 





Puffed Wheat =" 12c 
Puffed Rice w= 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 











Most luxury-loving homes, 
Grains as breakfast delights. 
fections. 


the country over, know Puffed 
But they are more than food con- 
They are scientific foods. 


Prof. A. P. Anderson is their inventor. 
result is to perfectly fit whole grains for food. 


And the object and 


Wheat and rice, in this puffing process, become the best-cooked 
cereals known. There is no other way of serving these grains 


which compares with this puffed form. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 
(Second Series.) 


VI. Building and Loan Associations 
(concluded). 


T has been shown that the building and loan 
I associations offer an excellent opportunity for 

regular and systematic saving, and that they 
provide persons of limited means with the best 
way of getting a house of their own. 

it is clearly important that the prospective share- 
holder in an association shall not undertake a 
monthly or weekly pay- 
ment beyond hismeans. 
He should buy no more 
shares than the number 
on which he is reason- 
ably sure that he can 
meet the installments 
with comfort. Ata 
later time he may find it 
possible to carry addi- 
tional shares. 

Moreover, the share- 
holder should leave 
some margin for other 
savings. Such funds 
he may with advantage 
place in a savings bank 
or similar depositary. 
Thus he will have a 
reserve fund in case of 
special need, and will 
guard against having 
to surrender his build- 
ing and loan shares 
except in a case of ex- 
treme trouble. 

It is not necessary 
that a person who takes 
shares in an association 
shall do so with the 
intention of borrowing 
to buy or build a house; as has been shown, he 
may use the association simply as a desirable 
means of making and caring for savings. But 
since about a third of the depositors do become 
borrowers for the purpose of buying or building, 
and nearly all of the funds are used in that way, 
the question of eventually becoming the owner 
of a house is likely to be much in the mind of a 
person who takes shares. 7 

An authority on matters connected with those 
associations has compared the payment of a rental 
of $25 a month with the financial requirements 
incidental to buying a house for $3,000 when two- 
thirds of the amount, or $2,000, is borrowed on the 
building and loan plan. By that comparison the 
monthly carrying cost of the house would be $28.69, 
and the buyer would own the house free and 
clear in about twelve and a half years. The 
items included are: dues and interest payable to 
the association ($10 monthly dues plus $8.34 in- 
terest at 5 per cent), ordinary taxes, insurance, 
water rates, and $5 a month for repairs, including 
painting. 

The computation is defective in that it omits 
interest on the owner’s investment of $1,000; say, 
at 4 per cent, about eighty cents a week. Also, 
an allowance should be made, although the amount 
will be indefinite, for possible 
special and betterment taxes 
and for miscellaneous ex- 





A PLAY DRESS IN TWO 


The grass under it will grow ranker and greener 
for two or three years afterwards. 
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PLAY GARMENTS THAT PLEASE 
CHILDREN. 


HE most sensible garment for everyday wear 

for children is the knickerbocker suit that 
by a little modification can be made as suit- 

able for girls as it is for boys. It does away with 
drawers and petticoats, and is cool and comfort- 
able. 





union suit of lisle in| 


summer or wool in win- 
ter, and in a one-piece 
knickerbocker suit of 
linen, gingham, cham- 
bray, galatea or seer- 
sucker, has reached the 
acme of bliss; and the 
laundress, too, whether 
she be the mother ora 
hired helper, is pleased, 
for the simple gar- 
ments save her many 
hours of work. 

The little play dress 
shown in the illustra- 
tion is cut in two pieces, 
the body of the dress 
with short kimono 
sleeves, and the lower 
adjustable sleeves. It 
is made of plain blue 
gingham, trimmed with 
bias bands of plaid. Beneath it the child wears 
an underwaist with short sleeves that have four 
buttonholes on the edge, to which can be buttoned 
separate sleeves to match the dress, if that is 
desired. The sleeves can thus be worn either 
short or long. For winter wear or for cool 
summer days it is an excellent garment. 
Bloomers to match are worn instead of a petti- 
coat. Both the waist and the dress button in 
front; so the child can dress herself unassisted. 

The dress is particularly attractive when 
made of soft zephyrs or chambrays. An ordi- 
nary kimono pattern of the correct size can be 
used as a guide. In cutting, an allowance of 
six inches should be made for the three-inch 
hem and for turning up. The underwaist, also, 
may be cut by an ordinary pattern, but there 
must be an extra width for hems to allow for 
buttoning in front. The short sleeves to which 
the separate sleeves are to button should be cut 
like the top of a one-piece sleeve. When fin- 
ished they should be about two inches long, 
measured along the seam, but they must be 
cut at least an inch longer than that to allow 
for a wide hem in which to work the vertical 
buttonholes. An underwaist sleeve as short as 
that is invisible under the half-length kimono 
sleeves of the frock. Four buttons are enough 
to keep the sleeves in place. Both the buttons 
and the buttonholes should be so arranged that 
the seam of the separate sleeves will correspond 
with the seam of the waist when the two are 
buttoned together. 

For the bloomers use an ordinary drawers 
pattern, but cut the material a little longer both 
in the body and in the legs—in 
the body to insure the comfort 
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penses of an unlooked-for 
character. The allowance for 
repairs seems hardly ade- 
quate, although the amount so 
required varies widely accord- 
ing to special circumstances. 
But the comparison shows 
that owning a house is by no 
means impossible to persons of 
very limited means, and that 
using a building and loan asso- 
ciation to that end may be a 
better policy than paying rent. 
The fame of Philadelphia as a 
“city of homes” is due largely to 
the building and loan associa- 
tions and the assistance that 
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of the wearer, since the bloomers 
go on over the other undergar- 
ments, and will draw too tight if 
made short in the body; and in 
the legs to allow for the gather- 
ing that the elastic causes. The 
most economical way to make 
bloomers or drawers is to cut 
them exactly alike in the back 
and in the front, so that they can 
be reversed and worn either 
way; otherwise the seat wears 
out long before the rest of the 
garment. 

Pearl shank buttons that can 
be removed when the garment is 
laundered, and that can then be 
put back as easily as cuff links, 
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they have given to the working 
people in building houses. 

For some families, it is true, 
owning a house may not be 
advisable; as, for example, in 
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will save many buttons from be- 
ing broken in the wringer. They 
can be bought for the same price 
as ordinary buttons. 


K Another little play garment 





a case where the head of the 
family is employed at some- 
thing that involves occasional 
change of residence. No harm 
can be done, however, by subscribing to building 
and loan shares within the limit of ability to pay 
installments. The policy will establish the habit 
of saving, and will help to build up a fund that is 
sure to be useful in some way. 

It should not be supposed that there is any con- 
flict of interest between building and loan associ- 
ations and savings banks. On the contrary, the 
two classes of savings depositaries have a com- 
mon interest in developing habits of thrift and 
increasing the total savings fund of the people. 
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The building and loan association may be judi- | 


ciously employed as a depositary for funds on 
which there is not likely to be any sudden or 
pressing demand, and which may be desired at 
some time for. assistance in buying a house. Such 
savings as are not required for the building and 
loan payments may be regarded as somewhat 
likely to be needed for special emergencies, and 
should be placed in a savings bank. If no emer- 
gency arises to call for the money, so much the 
better; it may be left on deposit at the bank, or 
used ultimately in such ways as seem best. 
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DECORATING THE LANDSCAPE. 


TUDDING the landscape with monster ad- 

vertising signs is not to be recommended, 

nor are farmers often guilty of doing it. 
There is, however, a way in which a farmer can 
advertise his farm or his products without giving 
offense. 

A bushel or two of slaked lime spread on a hill- 
side in the spring will serve to write the name 
of the farm or a breed of poultry or a variety of 
wheat in letters that can be distinguished for 
miles. The lime not only is conspicuous itself 
when fresh spread, but it acts as a fertilizer. 


DRAFT FOR PLAY DRESS. 


made after the same pattern, to 

button either in the back or in 

the front, is the “bunny” cos- 

tume—a garment that any woman 
The rabbits may be stenciled, out- 
lined, cross-stitched or appliquéd on the patch 
pocket and the belt. Cut from gray linen and 
appliquéd on a garment of robin’s-egg blue, they 
| make a pleasing color scl . 

To make the rabbits, trace the design on thin 
paper from any good picture of a rabbit, and use 
| the tracing as a guide in cutting a figure of the 

size desired. To appliqué, baste the rabbits on 
| the belt or the pocket, and buttonhole them round 
the edges; then stitch them on the machine. They 
will thus be secure, and the fine buttonhole stitch- 
ing will scarcely show. 

On some of the printed goods in the shops there 
are rabbits of every size-and hue. A quarter 
of a yard of goods, or enough to get a running 
design for the belt, will usually supply an extra 
rabbit or so for the patch pocket and the appliqué 
design on one of the sleeves. 

There are many other designs that can be used 
in trimming these simple little wash garments. 
There may be some four-footed 


|can make. 
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The average small boy or girl clad in a) 





The small boy’s gardening suit shown below is 
a costume that will please the child who delights 
in flowers and plants. Blue jean, denim, galatea 
or some similar strong material is the most serv- 
iceable goods for such a garment. The watering 
can on the front of the “‘vest’’ should be cut out of 
white denim or galatea and appliquéd. A row of 
little pine trees stenciled on the belt of the “over- 
alls,” with a single tree on the “vest,” would 
please some small boys. For a monogram, ready- 
made colored letters that look exactly as if they 
were embroidered can be bought for a few cents 
in the art department of almost any store. Small 
boys who are fond of the water are usually pleased 
with some nautical emblem below the initials, as, 
| for example, an anchor. 

The gardening suit can be cut after the little 
girl’s kimono pattern, for the upper parts of both 
|are exactly the same. The trousers require no 
pattern, for they are cut from a straight piece of 
goods doubled, and slashed squarely up the sides 
and the middle to leave a deep seat and allow for 
hems. Take the child’s measurements and allow 
plenty for length, so that there will be ample 
seams and some surplus material to turn up for 
lengthening the trousers when they are outgrown. 
Stitch the suspender straps and the belt securely 
to the front of the garment, but leave the straps 
loose in the back from the shoulders down, to 
please the child’s fancy for “real suspenders.” 
The garment closes in the back under a pleat with 
buttons. Equipped with barefoot sandals and a 
homemade gardening 
hat of linen, the child 
will be sensibly and 
happily dressed. 

There are a number 
of other accessories 
that may well be in- 
cluded in the summer 
wardrobe of children. 
Barefoot sandals are 








a boon. They are now 
made of a lighter weight 
than formerly, but afford 
just as good protection. 
They are cool, and allow 
the child’s feet to de- 
velop naturally without 
compression. 

Linen garden hats with 
detachable crowns that 
can be unbuttoned when 
the hats are laundered, and sunbonnets made on 
the same plan, are both useful and attractive. 

A sensible garment that any mother can make 
is a rubber wading costume, patterned after the 
gardening suit. Rubberized goods of very light 
weight ‘can be bought by the yard in navy blue 
with polka-dot designs or in plain colors. For 
this garment the pattern should be varied by run- 
ning elastic cord through the bottoms of the 
trousers. The wading costume has a noteworthy 
advantage. If it is made large enough, it can be 
slipped on over the little kimono suit, thus making 
it unnecessary to undress the child and dress him 
again. The light garment can be slipped into a 
hand bag, and when the day is over it can be 
shaken nearly dry, and so carried home. 

A cap to match that will keep the child’s hair 
dry can be made of rubberized blue denim. 


DRAFTS OF CHILD’S UNDERWAIST AND 
SLEEVE, CHILD’S KNICKERBOCKERS 
AND CHILD’S ONE-PIECE FROCK. 


Measurements for the Underwaist. 


Bust—loose round the fullest part. 

Length—from the highest part of the shoulder 
to the waist. 

Underarm—from the armscye to the waist with 
the arm hanging. 

Shoulder—from the base of the neck to the point 
of the shoulder. 

AB = One-half of the bust measure plus 
one-half inch. 

AC and BD = Length. 
EC and FD = Underarm measure, 

EG = a of EF plus one-quarter 
neh, 

EH and IF = Two and one-half inches. 

AJ = Two and one-half inches. 

HJ = Front neck curve. 

JK = Three and one-half inches, on the 
line JL, which measures seven 
inches from J to L on the line HI. 

M = One and one-half inches from B. 
N = One inch from B. 

MN = Back neck curve. 

MO = Three and one-half inches on the 
line MP, which measures seven 
inches from M to P on the line HI. 

Q = One-half of HE. 
R = One-half of IF. 


A “GARDEN” SUIT 
FOR YOUNG BOY. 

















there, they will not be so likely to 
pucker when they are sewed on. 








DRAFT FOR 
KNICKERBOCKERS. 


creature that the child prefers toa A H QS = EG minus one and one- 
rabbit; if so, his wish can easily be re en B half inches, 
gratified, for the odd-printed cot- Gg RT = GF minus one and one- 
tons now in vogue will supply pup- half inches, 
pies, kittens, lambs, horses and KSGTO = Arm curve. 
almost every other known animal. 3 2”=A rectangle from the 
The quickest and easiest way to ° line CD gives the waist 
do the appliqué work when the Ito extension. Broken 
designs are cut from prints is to oO lines one and one-half 
starch the goods beforehand. In ‘S inches from the line 
that way they will neither pull out = F HJ and the line MN 
of shape nor ravel when they are —] show the low-cut neck. 
cut away from the background; ic Seam allowance on the under- 
and if they are smoothly pasted in waist — one inch at the shoulder, 
the place where they are to be Cc 7 D three-eighths of an inch at the neck 
appliquéd, instead of being basted FE 


and the armscye, one and one-half 
inches at the front or the back 
closing. 








A “BUNNY” GARMENT. 


Measurements for the Sleeve. 


Length—from the shoulder bone to the elbow, 
and from the elbow to the outside bone at the wrist. 

Width of the upper arm—round the upper part 
with the tape well over the shoulder. 

Width at the wrist—round the knuckles of the 
closed hand. 

AB = The length. 

AC = Two inches. 

CD = One-half the width of the upper arm 
plus one-half inch. 

BE = One-half the width at the wrist plus 
one-half inch. 

DE = Side seam. 

AD = Curve at the top of the sleeve. 

DG and CF = Two inches. 

FG = Bottom of the short upper sleeve, 
sewed to the underwaist (see 
first illustration), also the line 
marking the top of the lower sec- 
tion to be used for the adjustable 
sleeve. 

Seam allowance on the sleeve—one inch at the 
side seams, three-eighths of an inch at the top, 
and one inch at the bottom of the sleeve or sleeve 
sections. 


Measurements for Knickerbockers. 


Length—from the waist over the hip to the knee 
plus three inches. 
Width—one and one-half times the full length. 

AB = One-half the width, as directed 
above. 

AC and BD = The full length. 

ED = One-quarter of CD. 

DF = One-third of BD. 

AG = Two inches. 

BH = Two and one-half inches. 

GI = Hip opening—one-third of the 
full length. For economy in 
wear, make no difference be- 
tween the front and the back 
centres. 

Seam allowance on the knickerbockers—one 
inch for the hem, three-eighths of an inch at 
all other edges. 





Measurements for Play Dress. 


Length—from the highest point of the shoul- 
der to the knee. 

Width of chest—about three inches down 

‘ from the throat. 

Length of sleeve—a continuation of the chest 
measure with the arm extended. 

Bust—round the fullest part, loose. 

Width of sleeve—with the arm hanging, 
measure round the arm, with the tape well over 
the shoulder. 

Prevailing width of the frock—from one and 
one-quarter to one and one-half yards. 

Work the draft on a sheet of Manila paper folded 
across the top—really the shoulder line AE in 
the first illustration. After you have finished the 
draft, run a tracing wheel along the lines that 
mark the back section. Open the paper full length 
and cut along the lines of the tracing for the back 
section and along the pencil lines for the front 
section. Lay the pattern on a lengthwise fold of 
material. 
AB = Length. 
BC = One-quarter of the desired width 
plus one inch. 
AD = One- quarter of the bust measure 
plus two inches. 
DE = Length of sleeve. (Elbow length.) 
EF = One-half the width of the sleeve plus 
one inch. 
FG = ED. 
GC = Underarm seam for the front section. 
GH = One inch diagonally out. 
GI and GJ = Three inches. 
IHJ = Curve at the underarm. 
CK = One inch. 
BK = Bottom curve of the dress. 
FL = Three-quarters of an inch. 
EL = Bottom of the sleeve. 
JM = Should measure at least one-quarter 
of the bust measure plus two 


inches. 
BN = One-third of the length minus three 
inches. 
NO= — BK; the line is for the 
elt. 


PK = Two inches. 
JQP = Side seam for the back section. 


Round-Neck Mi ante 


AR = Two and one-quarter inches. 

AS = One and one-quarter inches. 

ST = One inch. 

SR = Curve of the neck, the back section. 
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DRAFT FOR UNDERWAIST AND SLEEVE. 


TR = Curve of the neck, the front section. 

RU = One and one-half inches. 

UV = Parallels AB and marks the outer line of 
the banding and the opening at the left 
of the centre front. 


Square-Neck Measurements. 
Ar = Two and one-half inches. 
At = Two and one-half inches, 
rW = Two and one-half inches. 
Ax = One and three-quarters inches, 
tWr = Front, square neck. 
xwr = Back, square neck. 


Y = One and one-quarter inches from E. 

RY = Gives a one-piece kimono frock with a 
sloping shoulder line—a variation from the ordi- 
nary kimono, which is square-cut at the shoulder. 
This is practicable only when the material is of 
plain weave, neither plaid nor striped. If the 


little frock is cut in one piece, with the sloping 
shoulder line (the sloping shoulder-line section 
being pinned out of the pattern), one section, 





















































ve on yourown garden pe, eager that this New 
| ae Rtn is way ahead of any Seeder and 
Cultivator you ever use Do this without a 
cent of risk. Not even freight charges. Give it 
every test. See for yourself the many new features 
that save time, worry and annoyance, 


HAYWOOD “MANWEIGHT” 
COMBINATION SEEDER AND GULTIVATOR 


World's Marvel, wb ned complete implements 
f one. Combined Hill Seeder au:| Drill Seeder, 
Single and Double Wheel Cultivator. The 
Seeder is made in complete unit. Simple and 
sure. Qu ickly adjusted ¢ to any size seed. Drops 
the right quantity in the exact proportion— 
never more, never less. No waste. Working 
parts made of brass and hardened o steel. Oannot 
rust or stick, Will wear for years, F Five minutes 
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“That's Reinforced” 


Bextra threads woven right in at hee 
make Reinforced Black Cat give bert 
goles, mal The snug fit of high-tension elasticity 
e to fine gauge knitting, the specially selected 
materials, the high luster, and the reinforce- 
ments at wearing inten thease are features 
that have made Black Cat the standard in hosiery for 
over 30 y years. Made MeL Ree IL ‘amily”’ 30 styles for 
women alone, ribbed cotton 
wonderful value. 
Black Cat Catalog of 214 eeysee 
for ali the family—FREE 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY co. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Made in U. S. A. for over 30 Years 



















Reinforced Hosiery 












The Chinese 
Woolflower 


f Gerful f floral ‘novelty, Itisa 
= Celosia of new form and easy 












form in June but none fade 
before frost, continuing to ex- 
Pand and grow with its won- 
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“t UAL SWEET WILLIAM (fine novelties) oo 
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olus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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GLACIERS frigerators with ten walls to keep 
OF. Awad Hal heat and keep in cold. We 


pay freight. Write today. 
THE NORTHERN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


WORLD 178 Grotn Ave, Gran Rais 
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Crescent Poultry Farms,Box 40, Des Moines, lowa 















BERRIES 


Big, luscious, beautiful, right 
out of your own garden! Whata 
% treat! We have several true-to- 
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either the front or the back, according to the open- 
ing, will be on the straight weave of the goods and | 
the other will necessarily be on the diagonal, or | 
bias; but if there is a seam along the sloping | 
shoulder line, both sections can be cut on the | 
straight weave. The sloping shoulder gives a 
tighter fitting sleeve, and for that reason is per- 
haps better adapted to afternoon frocks than to 
play garments. Still, it is interesting to note the 
two styles. 

Seam allowance—three-eighths of an inch at the 
neck and the underarm, and at the bottom of the 
sleeve, if faced with banding; and whatever width 
of hem is desired for the bottom of the dress and 
the sleeve. 

Or) & 


MAKING RICH SOIL. 
KE ERY gardener needs at times certain quan- | 





tities of rich earth. Among many uses, it 

affords soil for potting flowers and plants, 
for covering delicate seeds, and for giving to trans- | 
planted plants a ready impetus to vigorous growth. | 
Since it is not to’be had from the garden itself, | 
and cannot readily be bought, the best plan is to 
prepare such soil and set it aside for use when it | 
shall be needed. | 

A good sifter of quarter-inch mesh or even 
smaller, through which to run the ingredients that 
are to compose the new soil, is necessary. By it | 
all the coarse particles of soil and all the larger | 
extraneous substances are removed, while all the 
retained parts are adequately mixed. 

The ingredients for making a rich and friable 
soil suitable for use in the more delicate opera- 
tions of the home garden lie at every gardener’s 
hand. Among such ingredients are garden loam, 
old compost, leaf mould (which is to be found by 
fences and along hedges as well as in the woods), 
coal ashes, wood ashes, and the little ridges and 
heaps of sand made on the slopes of the garden 
by the erosion of rains. Serapings from the garden 
paths are good. Sometimes there is available 
old stable manure that through long exposure to 
the weather has become so disintegrated as to 
permit sifting. 

The proportion in which these several ingredi- 
ents are to be united is important. The garden 
loam should always be the basis of the soil that 
you are preparing, and should compose at least 
one-half the total mixture. Leaf mould, sandy 
drift, path scrapings and old manure may be added 
in equal parts to make up the other half. Ashes 
should be used sparingly; if they are applied too 
abundantly, they make the soil too light. Manure 
adds humus to the soil, and sand gives it good 
texture. 

If it is your purpose to add commercial fertilizer 
to the prepared rich earth, do not do it until the 
earth is about to be used; otherwise much of the 
strength of the fertilizer will be leached away. 

The kind of commercial fertilizer to be added 
depends on the crop to be grown; and the amount, 
on the kind to be used. If it is one of the stand- 
ard mixtures that contain ammonia, phosphoric 
acid and potash, a pint to a bushel of soil is a 
proper proportion; if a stronger fertilizer, such as 
nitrate of soda, is used, a cupful to every bushel 
of soil will suffice. 
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GAME RICE CROQUETTES.—Make the cro- 
ney according to the recei Dt for “Cheese and 

ice Croquettes” in the Family Page for February. 
But instead of aang grated cheese, put a spoonful 
of red currant jelly n the centre of each croquette. 
These croquettes make an excellent accompani- 
ee ag duck or chicken, and are well worth the 
rouble 


GROUNDNUT MACAROONS.—In parts of the 
South, from which this receipt comes, peanuts are 
known as groundnuts. Grind in a meat chopper 
enough nuts to fill a pint measure. Beat the whites 
= two eges stiff anddry. Adda pint of pulverized 

yar and the ~~ nuts; rub the whole to- 
her thoroughly, then spread the mixture on tin 
sheets, not buttered, and bake it to a delicate 
brown in a slow oven. Cut it into squares, and 
serve them either hot or cold. 


AN IRISH RECEIPT FOR POTATO CAKES. 
Boil the potatoes thoroughly, mash and season 
them with salt, moisten them with milk, work into 
them all the flour they will absorb, and "knead the 
mixture into a soft dough. Roll it out on a board 
| sprinkle it with flour, cut it into biscuit sizes, and 
bake the cakes slowly until they are brown on 
both sides. In Ireland, where the cakes are 
called potato fudge, they are usually eaten hot, 
with butter. Sometimes they are fried in fat. 


VEAL IN JELLY.—Cover three pounds of veal 
—three pounds of meat on a knuckle is the best 
cut—with water, and add five-eighths of a cupful 
of vinegar. Add one-quarter pound of bacon cut 
into quarter-inch cubes, one large onion minced, 
two cloves, five leaves of laurel, if = have it, 
Salt, pepper, and half a lemon sliced thin. Boil the 
mixture for two hours over a moderate fire. Re- 
move the meat, and place it in a pan to mould as a 
| loaf; or, better Rap put the meat into individual 
| moulds ’for single service for buffet suppers or 
| evening parties. In any event, strain the liquor 
and pour it over the meat, having first covered the 
meat with thin slices of lemon. Serve it cold. 


SICILIAN RICE.—Into a deep saucepan put 
one green pepper and one onion, both chopped 
.| very fine, two tablespoonfuls of butter and one 
and one-half eupfuls of rice, and cook the whole 
until the onion browns. Add one teaspoonful of 
Salt, one saltspoonful of pepper, one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of cloves, the same amount of cinnamon, 
one tablespoonful ‘of butter, two cupfuls of tomato 
and five —— of water. Boil the mixture slowly, 
without stirring it, until the water has nearly all 
boiled away; that is, just shows above the rice. 
Then take the saucepan from the stove, cover it 
with a napkin, and let it stand in the oven with the 
door open until all the water has been absorbed. 
Serve it hot in a covered dish. 


BEEF OR VEAL LOAF.—Use two pounds of 
fresh beef or veal, such as round beefsteak -or 
veal for a pot roast. A slice or two of boiled 
ham adds to the flavor. Run the meat through a 
grinder, season it with salt, pepper and sage. 
Beat two eggs and add them to the meat. Roll 
eight or ten crackers, add the crumbs to the eggs 
and meat, and mix them well. Add two table- 
spoonfuls ‘of sweet milk or hot water, and a piece 
of butter the size of a small egg. Mix everything 
thoroughly. Pack the whole in a well-buttered 
baking dish. Spread bits of butter on — and put 
the loaf into a hot oven to bake. It may be neces- 
sary to add a little more water as it bakes. It 
should cook in from one-half to three-quarters 
of an hour. It is very good served cold for a 
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Cook or No Cook, Anybody can Do That. 


Although the Kewpie Cook, 


"Whose apron hangs before his legs, 
Is most expert with ham and eggs," 


he can make a Jell-O dessert as beautifully as if he had never done anything else. 


Wag the Chief or the Carpenter could do it alone. For 


JELL> 


doesn’t have to be cooked. All that is necessary is a package of 
Jell-O, a pint of boiling water, and somebody to put them together. 

And nothing else that is so delicious can be bought for 
anything like the Jell-O price—ten cents. While nearly every- 
thing has gone up in price the cost of the big Jell-O dessert is as 
low as ever. 

Put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate, each 10 cents 
at grocers’. 

A tightly sealed waxed paper bag, proof against moisture 
and air, encloses the Jell-O in each package. 


A beautiful new Jell-O Book telling of a young bride’s 
housekeeping experiences has just been issued. It has splendid 
pictures in colors and will interest every woman. It will be sent 
to you free if you will send us your name and address. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. This is the package 


POULTRY BOOK FRE Contains condensed ex- 

perience of twenty-five 
+ years. with pouty. Houses, Yards, Incubator Opera- 
ion, Care of Chicks and Fowls, Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Disease, Poultry Secrets, Pointers for the 
| Amateur, Mandy’s Poultry School; the $1,000 Egg, 
Hatch Record, Egg Record, ete. Ali free. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 412 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
Mfrs. Lee’s Lice Killer, Germozone, Lee’s Egg Maker, etc. 


Free for Testing 
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HE latest Coward Catalog contains 
illustrations and descriptions of the 


famous Coward Shoe Family that will 
be interesting and helpful to you in Box 770, Osage, lowa 





and with 
THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY 





AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
Tells everything about the fascinat- 
ingand profitable poultry industry. 
Issued monthly; 10 cents. We want 
you to know how good it is and will 
send it 6 months for 25¢. Order now. 
American Poultry Journal, 
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“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 


selecting your next pair of Shoes. 





HE blades are made of the famous 

"Car-Van-Steel," the finest quality that 

money, skill and scientific meth 
can produce. In tempering the blades the 





making shoes that correct foot troubles 
flames and gases do not come in contact 
by protecting and supporting the foot i with the steel, but are placed within a fire- 


clay muffle until the desired degree of 

in a natural manner. heat, as measured lig ooo pyrometers, 
en 

grinding, sh 

which is a — ‘results i in pro- 

ducing a Pocket Knife of superior quality. 





The New Coward Catalog will be sent so of fosging. 
free on request. 


Mail Orders Filled 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St. (Near Warren St.) N. Y. City 





Another distinguishing feature of these 
age ok i! that your name and address will 
be placed pat © a transparent handle— 
permanent pas tied of ownership. The 
two styles offered are as follows: 


No. 2106, Companion "Name-On" Knife. 
This Knife, 3% inches long, two blades, 
is given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited yearly subscription; or 


sold for $1.00. Delivered free anywhere 
in the United States. 
No. 2107, Companion "Name-On" Knife. 
This Knife, 4 inches long, three blades, 
is given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited yearly $135" Baie and 
25 cents extra ; or sold for elivered 
free anywhere in the United 


When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 
several days’ delay in filling order. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE PERRY MASON COMPANY 
31 West Randolph St., Chicago BOSTON, MASS. 










‘ The Best Summer Flowers 


To 


—, or for profit 





These bulbs once planted require little 
care—a few planted every two weeks from 
April to June give a succession of bloom up | 
to late fall. Their graceful spikes cut maf 
placed in water continue to open for a week, 
to the last bud. 

To interest boys and girls in growin: 
flowers from bulbs, we make the following 
exceptionally low prepaid offer. **How to | 
grow" in each order. ‘Special Gladiolus | 
List" mailed | free. 
by ” Mixed, 75 fine bulbs oe 
$i. Smaller Bulbs — ‘‘Kenwood | 
26 for gine 20 for 10c; all aout 
160-page catalog free with each order. 
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luncheon dish. 
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Tbk any questions you wish 
about the contents of Uus page 
They will be gladly answered. 
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HOW TO STUDY BIRDS’ NESTS. 


ANY lovers of birds are unaware that the 
M winter and the early spring, before the 

leaves are out, are the best times to study 
birds’ nests. The bareness of the trees reveals 
them, often where no one would have expected 
to find them. While the birds are building, or 
while the nests hold eggs or young, any careful 
examination is at the risk of disturbing the birds; 
but in the winter or the spring you can take the 
nests to pieces, note how they are put together, 
and examine the materials of which they are made. 
Moreover, in the summer you can tell what bird 
built the nest by noting what bird frequents it. 
Winter imposes a more difficult test on the powers 
of observation. 

How many students of birds can tell the differ- 
ence between the nests of the summer warbler and 
the American goldfinch? the scarlet tanager and 
the rose-breasted grosbeak ? the Baltimore and the 
orchard orioles? the warbling vireo and Bell’s 





greenlet? the mourning dove and the cuckoos? 
the black-billed and the 
yellow- billed cuckoos ? 
the red-winged and the 
yellow-headed black- 
birds? the kingbird and 
the Arkansas flycatcher? 
To distinguish between 
the nests of some of these 
birds requires the keenest 
observation. 

Arrange the nests in 
groups according to type; 
study the differences be- 
tween them; note their 
position in tree or bush, 
and see how they are 
fastened. Then in summer compare 
them with the nests that the birds are 
using, and that you can identify with 
certainty by the presence of the birds 
themselves. 

Be sure to note what it is that holds 
a nest in its circular form. The robin 
builds the walls of its nest with mud, 
and may, therefore, line it with grass, 
since the dried mud holds it in shape. 
But grosbeaks, brown thrashers, tana- 
gers and catbirds, which make the walls 
of their nests of various loose materials 
that can easily be blown or crushed out of shape, 
are wise enough to line their nests with wire-like 
roots that keep them in form. These are but 
illustrations of a general fact. Study the nests of 
summer warblers, greenlets, orioles,—indeed of 
every bird,—always asking yourself, “What keeps 
this nest in its circular form?” You will thereby 
make many interesting discoveries. 
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THE SETTER. 


NE of the best-known and most widely dis- 
QO tributed breeds of dogs is the setter. No 

other breed has been so carefully and suc- 
cessfully trained for a special purpose. Wherever 
there is feathered game, there the setter, too, will 
be found, although his admirers are not by any 
means limited to sportsmen. His long and inti- 
mate association with the human race has made 
him a very wise dog, so that he has hosts of friends 
among those who do not care at all for hunting. 

The English foxhound has reached an almost 
equal state of perfection in his own specialty, 
but foxhounds are always kept in packs and in 
kennels. The setter, on the 
contrary, if not always a 
house dog, is at least the daily 
companion of his master, and 
the friendly intercourse has 
naturally developed a side of 
his character that is lacking 
in the foxhound. 

The two most noticeable 
traits of the setter are intelli- 
gence and courage; not the 
fighting courage of the bull- 
dog, but the spirit to face hard 
work and adversity bravely. 
The bulldog, notwithstanding 
his strength, lacks endurance. 
He is far less able than the setter to withstand 
extremes of heat and cold, or the fatigue of an 
all-day tramp. 

As arule, the setter is neither quarrelsome nor 
noisy. He is somewhat inclined to be lazy, unless 
he has regular exercise in the field; but the ordi- 
nary boy can easily give him exercise enough. 
He is a very good companion, dignified and trust- 
worthy, and an excellent guard for children. 

Most authorities agree that the setter is derived 
from the spaniel, or Spanish dog. The breed was 
at first called the setting spaniel; but when the 
type became fixed, it received the name it bears 
to-day. England became the real home of the 
setter because it had so much feathered game, 
and its leisure class owned such large areas of 
land. It is in England that such famous strains 
as the Laveracks, Llewellyns, Gordons and Bel- 
tons originated and came to perfection. Ireland 
had its own strain, a very handsome dark chest- 
nut- or mahogany-colored dog, sometimes marked 
with white on the face, chest and legs. 

All these strains have their own particular ad- 
mirers. As hunting dogs, all have their faults 
and all have their virtues, but the weight of opin- 
ion is that the Gordons are the least capable of 
the setter strains. The Irish setters are dashing 
dogs, somewhat headstrong, and not very easy to 
train when young; but when they are mature, they 
make good field dogs. 

A good many breeds of dogs originated with 
workingmen, but the setier was brought to his 
present state of efficiency by men who either 
owned land or could afford to hire shooting pre- 
serves. The Gordon strain, for example, came 
from the kennels of the Duke of Gordon. The 
wealthy sportsmen took great pride in their pet 
Strains, and did everything possible to turn out 
handsome, capable dogs. Good specimens brought 
large sums of money. Even to-day winners in 
the show ring and in the field trials bring very 
high prices. 

The setter was brought to America at an early 
date and was bred here so extensively that he is 
now common throughout the country. It is usually 
possible to buy a puppy at a modest price. Such 
a dog will, of course, be untrained, but it is not 
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difficult to break the ordinary setter sufficiently 
to make him useful in the field; and half the fun 
of owning a dog is in teaching him yourself. 
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PLAYING BETTER BASEBALL. 


[This article is the first of three that The 
Companion will offer this spring to readers 
of the Boys’ Page who are trying for a place 
on ‘‘the team,’’ and who wish to play better 
baseball than they have ever played before. 
It is the result of practical experience in devel- 
oping schoolboy players, and embodies the 
methods used by several successful school and 
college coaches. The series will discuss, in 
turn, five important baseball topics: equip- 
ment, fielding, throwing, batting and base 
running. 

In the science of baseball, as in everything 
else, there are first steps that the player should 
not omit. Some players, perhaps, will be 
inclined to skip the primer class and rush for- 
ward to more advanced studies; but they must 
remember that baseball is a very complex 
game, and that it is played best by those who 
began right. No ball player was ever harmed 
by ‘‘brushing up’’ on the elements of the 
game. 

If there is any one truth that, more than any 
other, ought to be set down at the beginning 
and never forgotten, it is this: 
baseball is a game. It is a grand 
game, which everyone who plays 
it should enjoy. 

If a boy does not like the sport 
for its own sake, or if he has be- 
come so involved with the little ins 
and outs of the play that he has 
forgotten about the game itself, he 
had better either stop playing or 
go back and begin over. The base- 
ball diamond is, first of all, a place 
to have a good time, and the best ball players 
usually enjoy the game most. } 


I. EQUIPMENT. 


N the matter of selecting equipment, a player 
must use, to a large extent, his own judgment 
and suit his own tastes. Quality, not frills, 


however, is to be desired. 





An infielder is generally better satisfied with a 
short-fingered glove, but most outfielders 
prefer the long-fingered kind. Very few 
“big leaguers” use a glove that has an 
artificial hump to form the pocket. A glove 
into which you gradually work a pocket 
will be better shaped and more evenly bal- 
anced than one that has a wall built up to 
form the pocket. That is especially true 
of a catcher’s or first baseman’s mitt. 
When well broken in, a smooth-surfaced, 
oil-grained glove is more businesslike than 
one of the soft, rough-tanned variety. 

A good bat is the ball player’s most 
treasured piece of equipment. It is as 
“clean as a whistle and as. sound as a 





but the outside pad moves upward freely, and 
“absorbs,” so to say, some of the friction. 

The catcher’s extra equipment of mask and pro- 
tector should fulfill their purpose of protection. 
Both should be ample. The mask should have 
large face pads that will 
ward off a foul tip, and it 
should fit the face. It is 
especially important that 
the eyeholes come oppo- 
site the eyes. Not every 
mask is a good mask for 
every catcher; it must be 
a particular mask for a 
particular person. The 
body protector should 
have extensions on both 
sides of the neck, and 
should be wide enough 
and long enough to protect 
the body fully, but not so 
wide as to interfere with 
the free use of the arms. 

Many catchers now wear 
shin guards. They are 
light, and do not hamper 
the movements of the 
wearer to any consider- 
able extent. Although 
they are not absolutely 
necessary, they are desir- 
able for a catcher who ex- 
pects to play through a 
long season. Good equipment is a source of great 
satisfaction. Before you go to the store make up 
your mind as to just what you want, and do not be 
satisfied with anything that is of inferior quality. 
If you select your equipment with care and insist 
that it be right, you will have no trouble with it 
afterwards. The first cost may be a little more, 
but you will have something worth while; some- 
thing that will last longer and give better service 
than the goods that are generally first offered over 
the counter. 
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WHAT CAN READING DO FOR YOU? 
V. Biography. 

B tests ar is akin to history—usually, in- 
deed, a part of it; but it confines itself more 
closely to individuals and their relation to 

the age in which they lived. Biography is an 
intensely human document, and autobiography is 
usually even more intimate and personal than 
biography. Whether or not it is depends on the 
willingness of the author to disclose frankly his 
own life and character. 

The interest of biography depends on the im- 
portance of the life of the man or the woman 
whose life it sets forth, on the attractiveness of 
the period of which it treats and on the variety 
and charm with which the author tells his story. 
It is quite as likely to be interesting as 
any other department of literature, for it 
is natural that the story of the develop- 
ment of human character should engage 
our attention with peculiar charm. 

Many and various are the advantages 
that you will derive ‘from reading biog- 
raphy. Since great men and women are 
said to represent the ideals of the age in 
which they live, reading biography will 
give you an intimate view of different his- 
torical periods. For example, Carlyle’s 
“Frederick the Great’ will lead you to 
understand the forces that moulded 
modern Germany; -Morley’s “ Life of 
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resilient wood. Tap it on the floor, 

it rings like flawless steel; bounce it on end, 

it springs up like a thing alive. There are 

— and “doubles” without number 
t. 

But not every good bat is good for every 
player. You must select one that “feels 
good” when you swing it. Keep in mind 
that it must be heavy enough to send the 
ball on a long, swift flight, but not so heavy 
that you cannot swing it easily and sharply. 

In the matter of shoes, pay attention first 
of all to lightness and flexibility. The kind that 
= double up in your hand is preferable to a stiffer 
shoe. 

Keep your stockings clean. It is very easy for 
a spike cut or the slightest scratch to become 
infected if it comes in contact with clothing that 
has been neglected. If the feet of your baseball 
stockings are white, you can tell more easily when 
per need laundering than if they are of a dark 
color. 

Uniforms are, of course, a matter of club regu- 
lation. Without doubt the most comfortable and 
durable uniform is simply a T shirt and a pair 
of heavy flannel breeches. Good strong material 
without padding is best for breeches. At a very 
small expense you can easily make sliding pads of 
tough cloth at home, in the manner described in 
the Boys’ Page of The Youth’s Companion for May 
7, 1914; or you can make or buy pads similar to 
those shown in the illustration. The pad for each 





thigh consists of two sheets of thick, light-weight 
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SLIDING PADS. 


cloth fastened together only at the top. In putting 
them on, the player thrusts each leg through the 
strip of tape attached to the inner pad, and then 
buckles the strap round his waist. On each hip 
and thigh he then has, besides his flannel breeches, 
two layers of padding cloth, one of which is held 
firmly in place by the strip of tape, the other of 
which hangs loose. When the player slides to a 





base, the pad next his skin remains in position, 





moreover, shows in an inspiring way 
how a poor boy, without friends or money, forged 
his way into national and international promi- 
nence. Hardly inferior to Franklin’s life story in 
its genuine and inspiring interest, especially to 
American boys, is Thomas Jefferson’s ‘‘Autobi- 
ography.” It sets forth in vivid and simple form 
his early life as a lad in Virginia, his struggles 
upward, and the ideals at which he aimed. 


its notice. It will afford tar more than a running 
account of a life, “beginning with a pedigree and 
ending with a funeral.” 

To acquire a taste for such books, you should 
read not only those already mentioned but such 
classics as Lockhart’s “Life of Sir Walter Scott,” 
Trevelyan’s “Life of Lord Macaulay” and Irving’s 
“Life of Oliver Goldsmith.” 

Reading biography will make intimately known 
to you some of the greatest characters of history. 
You will come to know them personally as you 
never could know them in any other way. If the 
biography is that of a man of letters, you will learn 
more about him than you can learn through his 
own works; for biography records life, whereas an 
author’s works may or may not reflect his true 
personality. Reading a biography like Lord Ten- 
nyson’s “Life of Alfred Tennyson” will bring you 
much nearer to the real poet and the genuine man 
than reading his works could ever do. You learn 
of his deep knowledge, of the birds and the flowers 
that he especially loved, of how he worked and 
what his recreations were, of the walks he liked 
best and of his friendships with other men. It 
shows you, in short, the thousand human details 
that go toward making a rich and noble life. 

Other biographies of that type are: Balfour’s 
“Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” Nicolay and 
Hay’s “Life of Abraham Lincoln,” Macaulay’s 
“Life of Milton” and “Life of Joseph Addison.” 
Another book that you should not fail to read is 
Weston’s “King Arthur and his Knights.” It is 
not pure biography, for there are, of necessity, 
many touches of romance in it; but the romance 
only increases the interest. 

Reading biography will bring you into touch 
with the friends and the acquaintances of great 
characters, with those everyday men and women 
who, although essentially interesting, would never 
find their way into history. As no man lives te 
himself, so no biography can be the record of a 
single personality; it must always show an indi- 
vidual as the centre of a circle of associates. All 
good biographies conform to that model. In 
Macaulay’s fine biography of Addison, already 
mentioned, you will admire the author’s picture 
of Addison, but you will also be attracted by the 
pictures of dear, improvident Dick Steele, of 
the gifted, unfortunate Eustace Budgell, and of the 
wild young Earl of Warwick whom the celebrated 
editor of the Spectator tried to reform. 

Reading the lives of great men will help you to 
understand and appreciate the adverse circum- 
stances over which they triumphed, and by study- 
ing their difficulties you will find cause to take 
heart in moments of discouragement. 

“The Life of Francis Marion,” by Weems, will 
give you a moving picture of partisan warfare 
in the South during the Revolution and of the 
great deeds that the “Swamp Fox” and his men 
accomplished with their exceedingly slender re- 
sources. Carlyle’s “Burns” is an inspiring picture 
of Scotland’s great poet. Macaulay’s “Life of 
Samuel Johnson” is almost an ideal biography of 
that type; it sets forth vividly the many cruel 
obstacles to success that the great Englishman 
overcame. Among other such biographies you 
should certainly read Johnson’s “Life of Richard 
Savage,” Macaulay’s “Life of John Bunyan,” 
Symons’s “William Blake” and Johnson’s *Life 
of Alexander Pope.” 

By reading biography you will become more and 
more devoted to the best things in life, more 
persuaded to live by those great ideals that have 
led the famous men and women of other days. 
Biography will convince you, even before the 
experience of life proves it, that the great princi- 
ples are true and eternal. In the lives of the 
greatest and the wisest men and women you will 
see the splendor of truth and justice, morality, 
mercy, courage and humanity. 


SHADOW PRACTICE FOR STRIKING 
TROUT. 

ALF of catching a trout is to “strike” effec- 

H tively when he rises to the fly; even when 


you fish in excellent waters your basket 
will be light unless you have mastered the knack 





“My love for reading began,” wrote Sir Leslie 
Stephen, “and will end, with Bos- 
well’s ‘Life of Johnson.’” Certainly 
you can get no clearer or more accu- 
rate picture of the past than by read- 
ing that wonderful book. It restores 
to us the England of the eighteenth 
century and preserves, in a manner 
far more personal and affecting than 
history can do, the portraits of many 
memorable characters, such as 
Burke, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Garrick, 
Beauclerk, Reynolds, and the biog- 
rapher himself, the busy, patient, lo- 
quacious Scotchman, James Boswell. 

In much the same way, although 
less effectively, the diaries of Samuel 
Pepys and John Evelyn, which are, of 
course, autobiographical in nature, 
light up the seventeenth century in England; and 
the diary of Samuel Sewall is an invaluable record 
of colonial lifein New England. Rolfe’s admirable 
biography, ‘Shakespeare the Boy,” is a simple 
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but compelling picture of the youthful days of the 
world’s greatest dramatic writer. 

Reading biography will furnish you with a pecul- 
iar and rare form of entertainment, for besid 
the subject in hand biography legitimately treats 
of the foibles, the fashions and the peculiarities of 
the age with which it deals. History, although it 
may have its lighter moments, is essentially sober; 
but biography, although it is never merely farcical 
or satirical, may touch vividly upon the lighter 
phases of life, and take you, as it were, into quaint 
and delightful byways, through private parks and 
into remote and lovely fields. 

“Indeed,”’ wrote Boswell in his introduction to 
his famous biography, “I cannot conceive a more 
perfect mode of writing any man’s life than by 
not only relating the most important events of it 
in their order but by interweaving what he pri- 
vately wrote and said and thought; by which 
mankind are enabled, as it were, to see him live, 
and to live o’er each scene with him, as he actually 
advanced through the several stages of his life.” 

Biography, treated in that manner, must inevi- 
tably include much that is delightfully diverting. 
It will give you “the table talk of the great’; it 
will recount those fascinating little incidents and 
anecdotes that history so often regards as beneath 











CATCHER’S MASK, 


of it. To strike properly requires a quick and 
accurate coérdination of muscle and 
nerve that cannot be acquired with- 
out considerable practice, and prac- 
tice is hard to get. You can train 
yourself in fly casting over any stretch 
of water or even on a lawn, but it is 
not so simple a matter to practice 
striking. Even after the beginner has 
attained a certain amount of skill in 
fly casting, he is likely to lose much 
possible sport through his inability 
to hook the fish, particularly if he 
is fishing water where he cannot see 
the rise and must strike “by the 
feel.” 

By applying the principle of 
“shadow practice,” which boxers, 
baseball players and other athletes 
have found so valuable, you can get practice that 
is second only to practice on rising fish. 

At one end of your room or on the lawn set up 
a curtain about four feet.high. Then, with your 
rod and line ready for fishing, take a position 
about ten feet in front of it.- Have your small 
brother or a friend sit behind the curtain and hold 
the end of your line in his hand—out of your sight, 
of course. 

Now let him twitch the line slightly at irregular 
intervals to imitate the bite of a fish. Respond 
to the strike as quickly as possible, with an up- 
ward and backward motion of the wrist only, 
taking care not to make it too severe. Some 
fishermen strike with a chopping, downward 
movement of wrist and forearm, and declare it to 
be the best way. Every fisherman must settle 
the matter for himself by experiment. Vary the 
process described above by having the person 
who is “playing fish” for you flash over the edge 
of the curtain a silver spoon or some other bright 
object to give you practice in striking at sight of 
the rise as well as by the feel. 

Since practice of that kind is nervous work, do 
not continue it for more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes at a time. Faithfully and moderately 
carried out, it will develop an instinctive; accurate 
resp of the muscles at the sight or the feeling 
of a rising fish, just as a sprinter’s constant prac- 
tice at starts finally enables him to leave the mark 
with the gun, rather than after it. 
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THE WASTING BABY. 


OMETIMES, in ‘spite of all that its 
parents can do, a baby persistently 
fails to gain in weight, or steadily loses 
weight; it becomes what is called a 
“wasting baby.” In such a case it is 
best to ask the help of the physician at 
once, because he will probably be able to find out 
by careful experiment whether the baby is getting 
the right food, but not. enough of it, or the wrong 
food altogether. 

Sometimes the fault:lies, not in the food, but in 
the child’s digestion. The digestive organs may 
be weakened by an attack of illness, or because 
the food usediearlier in the child’s life was unsuit- 
able either in quality or in quantity. Of course the 
quantity may'be:excessive as well as insufficient; 
some babies have deranged digestions because 
they have been unwisely stuffed. 

Very often both parents and physicians must 
practice great patience. Although one baby will 
respond immediately to a slight change in diet, the 
same method in a case that is apparently exactly 
similar will have no effect whatever. It is of no 
use to persist if the condition does not change for 
the better very soon, for a sick baby’s life hangs by 
a slender thread. Fortunately, if one expedient 
fails, there are always others to be tried. 

Of course there are cases that do not respond to 
changes in the diet, because they are caused by 
some serious disease, such as tuberculosis. There 
are also cases in which it is impossible to find any 
sufficient cause for the trouble. The child may 
take plenty of nourishment, but because of some 
congenital inability to assimilate it may waste 
away helplessly before the eyes of its parents. 
That type of case, after every experiment has been 
made and everyone has begun to despair, some- 
times takes a sudden turn for the better, for no 
discernible reason, and the child rapidly becomes 
perfectly normal. 

If there is no evidence of indigestion, such as 
vomiting or diarrhcea, it may be that the ingredients 
of the food merely need to be strengthened. Some- 
times the proteins must be increased by adding a 
little raw-meat juice; sometimes the fats in the 
food are insufficient; often milk must be stopped 
for a while, and a good predigested food given 
instead. In very severe cases some mild stimu- 
lant must be administered, and the baby should 
be gently rubbed with olive oil, so as to get a little 
fat into the system through the pores of the skin. 
The best treatment of all is to get the baby a wet 
nurse. 
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SENDING A MAN BY PARCEL POST. 


HE parcel post has made its usefulness felt 

in many ways, unexpected as well as fore- 

seen. But the English parcel post does one 

surprising thing that has not yet been introduced 
into our own system. 

An Englishman wished to reach a customer 
living in a remote part of Balham, one of the sub- 
urbs of London, and it was very necessary that he 
find him quickly. Knowing nothing of the district, 
he called at the general post office at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, to consult a directory. On explaining 
his case to a clerk, he was amazed to learn that 
he could be sent to the address by parcel post by 
paying a fee of threepence a mile. 

The gentleman had never heard of such a thing, 
and it is said that very few persons in England 
know that it can be done. He was placed in charge 
of a messenger who was familiar with all parts of 
the city, and was soon on his way. The boy carried 
a printed slip on which was written a description 
of the “parcel” in charge, under the heading, 
“Article required to be delivered,” and before 
leaving the customer’s house both the customer 
and the gentleman had to put their signatures on 
the paper. The limit in weight for anything de- 
livered by pareel post in England is generally 
understood to be eleven pounds, but there is one 
clause that reads, ‘“‘A person may be conducted 
by express messenger to any address on payment 
of the mileage fee.” 

& & 


EVERYONE WAS SATISFIED. 


VERY angry client entered a New York 
A lawyer’s office. He had called upon a debtor 
and asked him politely to pay a bill of two 
dollars and a half, and had been abused for his 
pains. Now he wanted the lawyer to collect it. 

The lawyer demurred. The bill was so small 
that it would cost the whole amount to collect it. 

“No matter,” said the angry one. ‘I don’t care 
if I don’t get a cent as long as that fellow has to 
pay it!” 

So the lawyer wrote the debtor a letter, and in a 
day or two the latter appeared in high dudgeon. 
He did not owe any two dollars and a half, and he 
would not pay. 
| “Very well,” said the lawyer; “then my instruc- 
| tions are to sue. But I should hardly think it 
would pay you to stand a suit for so small a sum.” 

“Who will get the money if I pay it?”’ asked the 
man. 

The lawyer was obliged to confess that he should. 

“Very well,” said the debtor; ‘that’s another 
matter. If Smith isn’t going to get it I am per- 
fectly willing to pay it.” 
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_ and Sizes 
in Aa Siamous line of 

Bicy- 
ress. There are reciente - (83) 


Your Choice of Ninety-Four (94) Styles, 


cles, shown in full color in our big new 1916 Catalc just off the 
others, also, at/prices ranging from $11.76, $13. 75, $15 7&,.up. There is a |D Bicycle 
for ITRECT- TO-RIDER sales plan. 


every rider, at an ee Se eng 
MONEY 2s‘. but writs TODAY for the:new 1916 Catalogue of “‘ Ranger” Bicycles, 
and: Sundries at pricesso lowthey will astonish you. Also, full 


ma pl am deliver to.you Gin MON your choice of any of the 94 


tticulars of our 
Kinds of of RANGER Bicycles: — select, for PREE T. won- 


TIRES LAMPS, Buil Built-Up-Wheels 7. with Coaster Bentes, Inner Tubes, Electric 


oy ny Outfits, all the newest ideas in 
Bn penioment and Sun —_, as well as and Combination Offers for refitting 
ol@ Bicycle—all itlustrated. a at Malet USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is 
ihe 1 largest ever issued by any —— if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 


concern. 
mar} pang en Legon etc., 1 one your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 


RIDER AGENTS V WANTED =: Saree ine new "RANGER sacl CO 


Ran: f farmed yar th ror Rae Ou mg stout t, Le one eieens: Saino 
tne ers from their r great outpu’ me’ and machiner 
enable us to sell “quality” Bicycles at prices below all competi " 
WRITE TODAY. Donotdelay. A postal request ns a cost ew one cent will bring you the big 
catalogue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1916 offers and prices. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. D-50, - - - CHICACO, ILLINOIS 





{ BOYS, GET A SIMONDS ) 


JUST ONE CENT 


postal will bring you a generous /ree boéile 
of 3-in-One Oil. Try it. See for your- 
self what a wonderful bicycle oil, gun oil, 
skate oil, fishing reel oil 3-in-One is. 

3-in-One is equally good forthree Boys’ uses: 
It oils all bearings perfectly, making them 
fairly fly. It cleans and polishes all wood and 
metal surfaces, and it absolutely prevents rust. 

We want you and every other boy to believe 
in 3-in-One. And after you give it this free 
test you certainly will believe in it. 

At all good stores in 10c, 25c and 
50c bottles. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIW. Broadway, New York 



















PRIZE TOOL CABINET 


It contains a lete kit of standard ” tools 
with which you can build a desk, canoe, bookcase, row 
boat, and many other useful things that every boy wants. 
You can either buy it of your hardware dealer—if he 
hasn’t it, of us—or you have a good chance of getting it 
boys abe fed competing in our Prize Contest for the 

uring the next two months can build with 
pos ateowt tools of any make the most useful or ingen- 
ious articles of wood. With this sre er tool kit and 
our free booklet, “The and the Saw,” which 
contains full directions with plans and specifications 
for building many useful things, you can make splen- 
did use of your energies and enjoy ‘penieditompanadlp. 





This Book Written 
By Five Great 
Poultry Experts 


Sent Free on Your Request 
Just orc Tells about feed- 


en mar- 





are included in the tool cabinet, because they are 

d for 1 and uses in 
shop, ‘home, or school. Simonds Saws are made of 
the finest materials and perfect workmanship, cut fast 
and true through the toughest wood, run easily and 
smoothly with no binding or scraping, and hold 
their razor edge and fine set for a long time. All are 
fully guaranteed and will stand hard usage. 




















want saws that cut like diamonds 
for saws that are branded Simonds.” Pp a 
Write to it. 7 for iculars and free ifi 
blanks of the Prize Contest, and for our booklet, Shipped to you at 
“The Professor and the Saw.” No expense whatever. our » Wit 73 a 
own. If you 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“The Saw Makers” 


eep the wonderful 
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5 Factories Fitchburg, Mass. 11 Branches month while you 
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Get up a canoe club or have your own canoe 
Be sure it’s an “Old Town.”’ a san benedeni 


A Easy to buy from ealer or factory. 
‘eI OLD TOWN CANOE CO.,1543 Middle 8t., Old Town, Maine, U. 8. A. 


Old down Cances 
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MODEL 75 


61D 


Roadster *595 
me ty 


Its Completeness 


Won Instant Success 


Never before has any model been 
such a complete and instanta- 
neous success. 


Small wonder, really. 


For never before has there been 
so complete a car at anywhere near 
so low a price. 


It stands out alone—boldly— 
conspicuously —unapproached—a 
powerful five passenger touring car 
complete for only $615. 


Note that word “complete.” 


That means electric starter and 
electric lights, electric horn, mag- 
netic speedometer—in fact every 
necessary item. Nothing is lacking. 
There are no extras to buy. 


Note that the motor is the very 
latest en bloc design—the last word 
in fine engineering. 

Note that the tires are four inch 
size. Many cars costing more have 
smaller tires. 


Catalogue on request. 


Note that the rear springs are 
the famous cantilever type. Many 
bigger more expensive cars are 
nowhere near as easy riding. 


Note the headlight dimmers— 
the electric control buttons on 
steering column—demountable 
rims and one man top—all big 
features—high-priced-car features. 


And it is a perfect beauty— 
snappy, stylish, speedy. 


No wonder there’s a rush to 
possess the car the world has been 
waiting for. 


But that means quick action on 
your part in order to get a prompt 
delivery. 


Don’t delay—get your order in 
today. 


Remember it comes complete— 
only $61 5. 


Please address Dept. 612. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“*Made in U.S.A.” 





